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Brief Histories 


of 
Tropical Division Managers 
No.3 


Walter W. 
Schuyler 


Manager of 
Cuban 


Divisions 


February 14, 1889, born in Piatt County, Illinois. 

Educated at Wolcott High School, Wolcott, Indiana, and Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

June, 1911, to September, 1911, Assistant City Engineer, Oblong, Illinois. 

September, 1911, to June, 1912, Civil Engineer for I. C. Railroad. 

June, 1912, started to work for the United Fruit Company at Bocas del Toro, 
Panama; first as Assistant Engineer on Construction, and later as Principal Assistant 
Engineer of the Bocas Division. 

December 1, 1915, transferred to Preston Division as Acting Chief Engineer. 

October 1, 1916, promoted to Chief Engineer, Preston Division, Cuba. 

November 1, 1919, promoted to Superintendent of Agriculture. 

March 21, 1924, made Acting Division Manager, Preston Division, Cuba. 

June 1, 1924, made Division Manager, Preston Division, Cuba. 

January 1, 1925, promoted to Manager, Cuban Divisions. 

Mr. Schuyler, like Mr. Goodell whose portrait appeared in these pages last 
month, is distinguished by his ability to operate economically and within lines which 
he has laid out for himself. His work at Preston has been marked with highest dis- 
tinction. 
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Save for a Purpose 


BNomegONEY is the result of labor. It has but little 
here] value in itself. It gets its value from what you 
A\{| can get with it. 

You are saving for a purpose. You may 

save to buy some useful article. You may save 

for an education. You may save to be ready for an oppor- 
tunity that may come to you. 

It is not often that a man can make opportunities for 

himself. But he can put himself in such a shape that when 

or if opportunity comes, he is ready to take advantage of it. 


— THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


The ARISTOCRAT 


By 
Alanson D. Morehouse 


Engineer, Puerto Castilla, Honduras 


UVic ae the aristocrat of the forest, the aristocrat of the home; the 
very name breathes of refinement, luxury, affluence, and yet the jungle forests 0 
Mexico, Central America and South America still abound in this magnificent tree 
despite two or more centuries of exploitation. 

The main reasons, apparently, which have thus far prevented the complete 
spoliation of the mahogany tree, are the inaccessibility of the greater part of the 
supply and the extreme difficulty and large cost of handling it from the stump ® 


the point of embarkation. 


The usual method in times past has 
been to fell the trees in the forest and 
cut them into logs that could be handled 
by the teams of oxen which dragged 
them to the nearest stream, where in 
time of flood, they were floated down to 
the sea or to some point on a navigable 
river where the logs were hauled ashore 
and squared for shipment, such squar- 
ing being done by hand by use of the 


large eyed felling axe (media tomba) 
and the broad axe. 
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Mahogany logs awaiting 


The Industry in British Honduras 


Under such hampering restrictions the 
development of the industry has been 
steady but slow and many of the logging 
undertakings of the past, financed, oft 
cered and manned by men from the 
north, acquainted only with northes 
conditions, have been doomed to failure 
from the start. One of the most si» 
tained and extensive operations in ma 
hogany is in British Honduras yet the 
following paragraph from the 1925 


shipment at Puerto Castilla 


of the FOREST 


handbook of that country bears out the 
above remarks. 
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Tue chief industry of the colony 
for some 200 years or more has been the 
export of mahogany and cedar. Log- 
wood was also important formerly, but 
this industry is now reduced to compara- 
tive insignificance owing to the competi- 
tion of synthetic substitutes. The qual- 
ity of mahogany is the finest known; but 
in spite of this, the yearly exports, which 
average some 25,000 tons, are modest 
and scanty in comparison to the extent 
of available forest areas, and capable of 
considerable expansion. Until very re- 
cently no regular and systematized ex- 
ploitation has taken place. Operations 
have been*of brief duration, haphazard 
and with no thought for sustained work- 
ing. The cardinal feature of these meth- 
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© Mahogany still plen- 
tiful in jungle forests. 


ods has been the high cost of extraction. 
This has been due partly to lack of 
transport facilities and partly to the un- 
availability of technical advice. With 


’ proper investigations, however, of trans- 


port development, enumerations of stock 
and sustained felling operations in place 
of transient and fugitive working, the 
cost of exploitation will gradually de- 
cline.” 

A Forest Trust to maintain and de- 
velop the Crown Forests was established 
in 1923 and it is now expected that the 
industry in British Honduras will be 
placed on a “secure, unmenaced and 
more profitable basis and the errors of 
past working gradually countervailed.” 


I N ATURAL reforestation has begun 
to be practiced in British Honduras, the 
Forest Department now undertaking to 
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restore the exploited mahogany forests by 
searching out the young mahogany trees 
and clearing away the encroaching vines 
and other jungle growths in order to let 
in the sun and give the trees a chance 
for development. 

A prevailing popular belief has been 
that it takes mahogany very many years, 
even a hundred or two hundred years, 
to mature and that therefore it is hope- 
less to attempt reforestation, either nat- 
ural or artificial. It has been demon- 
strated in the last half century however 
that mahogany trees may be grown in 
35 to 40 years which have diameters up 
to 20 to 22 inches, measuring at a height 
of 15 feet from the ground. Statements 
have been made that two or three growth 
rings, instead of one, may be formed in 
a single year and therefore a tree having 
150 such rings may in fact be but 50 
in place of 150 years old. 

The Belize Estate and Produce Com- 
pany is the largest factor in the mahog- 
any industry in British Honduras, but 
their product is for the most part squared 
and shipped to the London market. 


Other Mahogany Undertakings 


In his “Narrative of a Residence on 
the Mosquito Shore” (1842) Thomas 
Young has the following to say regard- 
ing the mahogany industry: “Formerly 
the English cut logwood in the Bay of 
Campeche, but having been driven 
away by the Spaniards, they established 
themselves in the Bay of Honduras, and 
have continued there ever since. A great 
quantity of mahogany is also annually 
cut at Old River, Deep River, Chim- 
lico, and many other places; the mahog- 
any being generally conveyed to Belize 
in droghers, and shipped to England. 
On the Mosquito Shore, at Lymas, Ro- 
man River (now called the Aguan 
River), there are still mahogany works, 
operated with advantage, and very lately 
one at Patook; the last offers many in- 
ducements. In the dry seasons, the ma- 
hogany cutters penetrate into the in- 
terior and cut the wood, and when the 
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rains have flooded the country, the Joos 
are carried down the rivers by the veloc 
ity of their currents, till they are brough: 
their ‘“Embarcaderos,” from 
which they are shipped. Many 7 
are, however, carried out to sea by the 
impetuosity of the floods, and some are 
occasionally picked up at the islands of 
Bonacca, Roatan, etc.” 

Thirty or more years ago a French 
Company operated for many years in the 
territory surrounding Brewer’s Lagoon, 
some 40 or 50 miles east of the Blak 
River, Republic of Honduras, 


Mahogany in the Truxillo Division 


Transportation has been found to b: 
the key to the situation but the mahoz 
any industry alone will not warrant the 
expense of furnishing railroad communi- 
cation and it thus becomes necessary t0 
develop the traffic of the country tr 
versed as well, which is difficult to do 
in a largely unpopulated territory. 


Tue Truxillo Railroad Company, in 
the Republic of Honduras, is fortunate 
in this regard, for the railroad has witha 
the past few years tapped the Blac 
River Valley section which is rich ® 
mahogany and other tropical hardwood. 
Some recent cutting has been done in the 
Aguan Valley Section also but the avail- 
able supply ranges much less in size for, 
as quoted above, the cutting here has beet 
going on for many years past, one of tht 
old time ‘“Embarcaderos,” or squarift 
and shipping places, being on the Agu 
River near its mouth, or Roman Bar. 
The present mahogany cutting in te 
Black River Valley began the latter p= 
of 1924 and lasted till the middle © 
October, 1925, while hauling out the 
logs from the woods to the track begat 
the last of May and ended about the 
first of November, when the conditioe 
of the roads in the woods became so bal. 
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due to the continued rains, that the oxen 
could make but little headway in get- 
ting out the logs, two teams, or 16 oxen, 
often being necessary to haul out a single 
log. The rains, muddy conditions as 
shown in some of the illustrations and 
unforeseen contingencies affecting the 
loading machinery, also greatly ham- 
pered the loading of the logs, but by the 
last of November the loading was com- 
pleted and by the last of December a 
steamer shipment of some 350,000 
board feet (log scale), from 1,400 to 
1,500 tons, will have been made from 
Puerto Castilla to New Orleans. 


Insect Enemies 


The operations here should start in 
January and be complete in June in 
order to avoid hailing in the wet season. 
There is a persistent belief amongst the 
inhabitants of these countries that the 
trees should be cut in the waning or 
dark of the moon. A suggested explana- 
tion to substantiate this belief is that the 
sap in the tree may be down during these 
periods and therefore the fallen tree may 
not be so subject to attack by injurious 
insects and worms and perhaps less liable 
to rapid deterioration through rotting or 
cracking. 

The attacks of the ambrosia beetle on 
the logs in the woods in certain of the 
countries are often so great that the 
value of the logs is greatly reduced. Be- 
side the beetle, which attacks the fallen 
tree making small pin-holes which are 
known in the trade as ‘“‘pin-worm’”’ holes, 
the comejen ants are the chief enemies 
to be contended with and their depreda- 
tions on the standing tree are sometimes 
sufficient to cause it to be worthless for 
felling. 


Work in the Woods 


In the work in the woods an average 
crew of 30 men was employed, consist- 
ing of Miskito Indians and Sambos who 
for centuries have been accustomed to 
this class of work. They all receive the 
same wage, $1.00 per day and board, 
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for days worked, except the mahogany 
hunters who receive a small bonus for 
each tree discovered in addition to their 
daily wage. One listening to, the queer 
jargon of the Miskito language might 
easily become a proponent of the theory 
of evolution. 

Parallel trails, later developed into 
roads, are cut through the jungle forest, 
and the mahogany hunters, when a tree 
is located, come back to the trail and 
leave one, two or more marks accord- 
ing to the number of trees found, so 
that the cutters may locate them. 


AL work is done by day’s tasks, a 
native taskmaster laying out these tasks 
according to his best judgment. It has 
been found that one man can cut on the 
average from 70 to 75 yards of 20 to 
25 feet-wide roadway. ‘The brush and 


‘trees are all removed from the right- 


of way and the stumps all cut level with 
the ground. 

Two cutters are employed to a tree, 
they being required to build their own 
stick platform or barbacoa (Haytian 
Spanish) or tepesca (Spanish). A 
large tree such as shown in the 
illustration, with a diameter of over 
five feet, would constitute a day’s 
task and the actual cutting might occupy 
the two cutters for 6 hours. In smaller 
trees, a day’s task might include the 
cutting of four trees. An active worker 
may sometimes be through his task by 
11 o'clock in the morning provided he 
starts in early enough in the day. On 
the other hand the allotted task may not 
be finished till the following day. 


"Tue trees cut on this particular op- 
eration ranged from 18 inches to 5 feet 
or over in diameter at the height cut, 
while some trees of even larger diameter 
were left standing, due to difficulty of 
handling them when felled. An average 


Stump and choppers’ staging 


of 21% logs per tree was secured, some 
trees furnishing as many as 5 logs, in 
which case there probably would be a 
clear trunk for 60 feet up to the first 
limb. Often 2 or 3 logs are secured 
from the limbs which, though not ac- 
cepted for export on account of knots, 
etc., may be used locally. The height of 
the tree, including the top, is often up 


to 85 feet or more while the spread of 
the branches is frequently 50 to 60 feet. 

According to diameter and the length 
available for cutting, the trees cut into 
logs ranging from 10 feet to 22 or 24 
feet long, with about two per cent under 
12 feet long, although 10 feet logs are 
not usually accepted for export.’ Some 
of the 12 feet logs scaled up to 1,500 
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board feet (log scale), while some even 
larger are still in the woods. 


Hauling Out the Logs 


Two teams of oxen were used through- 
out the work, each consisting of 6 yokes 
while 49 head all told were in use or 
reserve. Although oxen are obtainable 
for $30.00 per head those that are 
trained are easily worth up to $100.00 
on the job and the intelligence they show 
under direction of voice and lash is truly 
remarkable. Each knows his name and 
when this is preceded by ‘‘Gee” or 
“Haw” he pays immediate heed. The 
driver will start with the head team and 
call out ‘‘Gee, Brindle, Gee, Spot’’ flick- 
ing each with his lash and then to the fol- 
lowing team ‘“‘Gee, Buck, Gee, Berry” 
and so on using their names to the end, 
each ox turning in the desired direction 
as yelled and lashed at. In the wet sea- 
son the roads become miry, almost be- 
yond belief, and the “Embarcaderos” 
(landing places) by stream or railroad, 
are seas of mud, belly-deep, in which the 
patient oxen strain and struggle to draw 
the log-laden sled to the proper point 
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for unloading. One of the illustrations 
well shows this condition. The Ameri- 
can neck yoke made of mahogany timber 
with bows of one inch iron pipe instead 
of hickory, are used rather than the 
Spanish head yoke which holds the oxen 
rigidly together and causes them unnec- 
essary worriment and possible injury. 


Log Sleds 


The log sled used consists of two 14 
feet long runners 16 inches deep and 4 
inches wide, joined by three cross bars 
5 inches in width by 9 inches deep and 
7 feet long. Both sled runners have 
long curved ends so the sled may mount 
and ride the small round trees or limb 
cross-pieces which are placed every 4 feet 
or so, as soon as the road gets muddy. 
Small blocks are fastened to each end of 
the front and rear cross-pieces of the 
sled to prevent the logs from rolling off 
and a short chain from the forward end 
of each runner joins a chain extending 
to the middle of the first yoke and then 
to each other yoke in succession. The 
wood used for the sled is the Paleta or 
Iron wood which is of exceeding hard- 


Hauling the huge logs of mahogany from the woods by ox-team 


Derrick and boom completing the carload 


ness, only the heartwood being used. It 
is so difficult to work that it takes two 
men working a week to hew out and 
assemble a single sled. 

A heavy sheet iron cone is sometimes 
used to cap the front end of the log so 
that it may be hauled lengthwise by the 
oxen instead of being handled on a sled. 
The cone is some four feet high and 
about 4 feet in diameter at its base. 
The apex of the cone is open to permit 
the passage of the hauling chain, which 
is fastened to the front end of the log 
and thence to the rear yoke of oxen. 


Wastes in Mahogany 


It is a constant surprise to the unini- 
tiated that in such valuable timber as 
mahogany there is so much waste as, for 
example, the cutters felling the trees of- 
ten at a height of ten feet or fifteen feet 
from the ground. One of the reasons 
for this is that the mahogany like its 
many other tropical-forest neighbors, is 
heavily buttressed with spurs, apparently 


a provision of nature to prevent over- 
turning, as the tree has no tap-root. 
‘These spurs are often wide spread, the 
diameter from outside to outside of spurs 
perhaps equaling 15 feet. It would ap- 
pear that it would pay handsomely to 
remove these large stumps and spurs and 
roots for they often contain the most val- 
uable and desirable parts of the tree 
from the cabinet maker’s standpoint, the 
cross grain, the whirls and the patterns 
of various kinds greatly enhancing the 
value of the wood, but the difficulty and 
cost of getting it out and handling is so 
great that it would not be economically 
advisable to do so. Another reason for 
the high stump is that often it has a hol- 
low or rotten heart. 


Tue bark of the mahogany and man- 
grove has for years been used by the 
Indians for tanning animal skins, espe- 
cially deer skins for making moccasins. 
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It is also used by them as a fast dye of 
mahogany red color. his by-product of 
mahogany might prove of considerable 
economic value. “The bark of the Span- 
ish or red cedar and perhaps that of 
other of the hardwood trees might also 
have value as tanning and dyeing agents. 
There is a certain market for mahogany 
sawdust for use as a floor polishing ma- 
terial, but the margin of profit is so lit- 
tle that the mahogany companies have 
not encouraged it. 

Another great waste of wood comes 
through squaring the mahogany logs, but 
this is not required by the American mar- 
ket although still demanded by the Euro- 
pean, consequently in British Honduras 
both methods of shipment are employed. 


Rules for Measuring Logs 


Mahogany from Central America like 
-all hardwoods in the United States is 
measured by the Doyle Rule as printed 
in Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book. In 
Mexico, the York Rule is used for ma- 
hogany. In this method a tape which is 
used to measure the girth of the log, 
automatically calculates the inscribed 
square of the circumference measured. 

The United States Government states 
regarding the Doyle Rule: “It is used 
throughout the entire country, and is 
more widely employed than any other 
rule. It is constructed by deducting + 
inches from the small diameter of the 
log as an allowance for slab, squaring 
one-quarter of the remainder, and multi- 
plying by the length of the log in feet. 
The principle is mathematically incor- 
rect, for the product of perfect logs of 
different sizes follows an entirely differ- 
ent mathematical law, and it is, there- 
fore, astonishing that this incorrect rule 
which gives wrong results for both large 
and small logs, should have so general a 
use. Where the loss by defects in the 
timber and waste in milling have acci- 
dentally about balanced the inaccuracies 
of the rule, fairly accurate results have 
been obtained. Frequently, however, 
mill men recognize the shortcomings of 
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the rule and make corrections to meet 
their special requirements. In general, 
the mill cut overruns the Doyle Rule log 
scale by about 25 per cent for short logs 
12 to 20 inches in diameter; and for 
long logs with a small top diameter the 
overrun is very much higher.” 

It is true, as the Government states, 
that there is an underrun in lumber 
from large logs and an overrun in lum- 
ber from small logs, both measured under 
the Doyle Rule. But, from the stand- 
point of the mill man these inaccuracies 
in footage are offset by the greater per- 
centage of low grades and narrow widths 
from small logs. In England, the Hop- 
pus Rule is used for round mahogany 
logs. Here a quarter of the girth taken 
at the middle length of the log is used 
in the calculation. This squared and 
multiplied by the length of the log gives 
the contents. The English Brokers Rule 
however is used for sqrared logs, a scale 
being used in the measurement on which 
one and one-eighth inch is marked one 
inch, two and one-quarter inches is 
marked two inches, etc., the extra one- 
eighth inch compensating for the saw- 
kerf. These squared logs are beveled 
at the corners and in using the scale the 
measurement is taken in turn from two 
adjacent faces up to a line passing 
through the center of the opposite bev- 
eled corner. 


For the last 20 years the Forest Ser- 
vice of the United States Department of 
Agriculture has adopted the Scribner 
Decimal Rule for timber scaling on the 
National Forest. “Their statement re- 
garding it is that: “In the judgment 
of most sawyers, the Scribner Rule gives 
very fair results for small logs cut by 
circular saws (about 8 gauge), but that 
for large logs, about 28 inches for exam- 
ple, the results are too small. It often 
happens that defects are greater in the 
large logs than in the small ones, because 
the large ones are from older trees, 
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which are more likely to be overmature. 
Even with these, however, the Scribner 
Rule is fairly satisfactory if the scaler 
does not make a further deduction for 
defects. As a matter of fact a log rule 
should make no allowance for defect, 
because that is unfair to high grade logs; 
only the scaler should make such allow- 
ance. In sound logs the saw cut has 
been known to overrun the Scribner 
scale from 10 to 20 per cent.” 


How Much Does It Weigh? 


Mahogany is a heavy wood though 
fortunately the greater part is lighter 
than water which facilitates its water 
transportation from the forest to the 
port of embarkation where there are no 
railroad accommodations, and it also 
simplifies its handling and manufacture 
at the mill as the logs are unloaded into 
the water for storage and are drawn di- 
rectly from it to the saws. In the log 
the weight is from 4 to 4% tons per 
1,000 board feet when the log is meas- 
ured by the Doyle (Scribner’s Book) 
Rule or from 8 to 9 pounds per foot. 
In boards, “spot green” off the saw the 
weight is approximately 4 pounds per 
board foot and when bone dry it weighs 
2.9 pounds or, as usually stated, approxi- 
mately 3 pounds per board foot. By the 
way of comparison; cedar weighs from 
614 to 7 pounds in the log, Doyle (Scrib- 
ner) Rule. 


Other Tropical Hardwoods 


In the Black River section served by 
the present railroad, it has been conserva- 
tively estimated that there are several 
million feet of mahogany available be- 
sides some Spanish cedar and many other 
woods which, though without estab- 
lished markets at present, might grad- 
ually be introduced into the United 
States. In the meantime these other 
hardwoods harvested at the same time as 
the mahogany and cedar would furnish 
more than enough lumber for all local 
uses. 

Some few of these hardwoods which 
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possess varying and useful qualities are 
Cylion, Mancita, Sapodilla, Laurel, 
Leche Maria, Santa Maria (Bastard 
Mahogany), Guanacoste (Tubroos, 
Carib), Paleta (Iron Wood) and Cor- 
tez. This latter wood is too hard to 
fell and may be sawn only with a fine 
tooth saw. It has been used for yoke 
journals for Huntington mills in min- 
ing and also for the rolls in native sugar 
mills, or trapiches. 


Tue Sapodilla occurs in a number of 
kinds. Besides the large edible fruit, the 
tree produces a gum, the chicle of com- 
merce, which forms the base of practi- 
cally all of the chewing gum on the 
market. The so-called “Female Sapo- 
dilla’”’ ranks first in the production of 
chicle while the Crown Sapodilla fur- 
nishes the second best. The 1925 Hand- 
book of British Honduras states that 
over 54,000,000 pounds of chicle have 
been exported from the Colony in the 
past 28 years, a large portion of which 
was extracted in the territories of Gua- 
temala and Quintana Roo, Mexico. The 
Republic of Honduras has also produced 
considerable quantities of chicle. 

Santa Maria wood has been tried out 
to some extent in the United States, but 
as it is a very heavy wood which will not 
float and as all the tropical-wood mills 
are equipped to handle their logs from 
the water, it is not now imported. An- 
other fault is that it warps considerably 
and therefore requires very careful 
handling. 

One difficulty in introducing any one 
or more species of these hardwoods into 
the World markets is the fact that they 
do not occur in pure stands but only in 
mixed-woods forests, thus making it dif- 
ficult to obtain a large quantity of any 
one kind of wood without cutting over 
a large territory. An exception is the 
pine which grows quite extensively in 
the Republic of Honduras and in cer- 
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Logs ready for loading 


“Embarcadero.” 
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tain localities it is said to equal the best 
Carolina long-leaf pine. 


The Uses of Mahogany 


The uses of mahogany are many and 
at its mention the mind _ instinctively 
first thinks of fine furniture, Chippen- 
dale, Adams and Sheraton, also Early 
America, Colonial; all utilize this hand- 
some wood to set forth the delicate lines 
and beauties of their styles. It is also 
largely used for the interior finish of 
houses and stores and shop windows as 
well as for office fixtures. Pianos and 
phonographs furnish a large market for 
the wood and now, when black walnut is 
so greatly in favor as a furniture wood, 
the demand for mahogany for radio cab- 
inets has proven, by reason of the rap- 
idly expanding radio business, one of the 
largest single uses to which mahogany 
has been put during the current year. 

Picture frames, smoking stands, desk 
sets and novelties such as nut bowls, can- 
dle sticks, thermometer backs and a myr- 
iad of other articles utilize large quan- 
tities of the wood, especially in the 
smaller sizes. Coffins, cameras, toilet 
seats, cash registers also help out the de- 
mand as does pattern making for 
machinery. Fine boat building also con- 
sumes much of the product. Likewise 
the aeroplane industry, for it was proven 
during the war that mahogany made ex- 
cellent and trustworthy propeller blades. 


Solid or Veneered, Which? 


Shall I buy solid or veneered mahog- 
any furniture? Before answering this 
question one should consider some of the 
reasons for the perfection of the veneer- 
ing process and the immense industry 
which is founded upon it. First and 
foremost is, that, with veneering, a sym- 
metrically figured and matched pattern 
is possible not only for one piece, but for 
all the pieces of a set of furniture and 
even many sets. Veneering also makes 
possible the matching up of furniture in 
case all the pieces of a set are not pur- 
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chased at once and likewise it is a great 
help in quantity production when 500 or 
1000 pieces of furniture of a single style 
are manufactured at a time. All this 
symmetry and repetition of patterns is of 
course impossible if the article is made 
of a solid mahogany. 


Aaa. in veneering, the panel is 
made up of 3, 5 or 7 plies or laminations 
each set at cross grains to its neighbor so 
that the united whole will not split, 
shrink or crack. All but the two faces 
are made of bass-wood, poplar, gum or 
similar wood. In 5 ply panel first comes 
the core at the center, then the cross 
bonding pieces on either side and finally 
the face veneers, the grain of which is at 
right angles to the cross bonding. In a 
7 ply board another pair of cross bonding 
pieces are glued between the face veneers 
and the first pair. The thickness of the 
veneer may run about one-thirtieth of an 
inch. 

Due to the quantity and uniform 
character of figured African mahogany 
available to the manufacturers in the 
United States there is very little of the 
Central American mahogany that goes 
into figured face veneering, probably less 
than one-quarter of one per cent of all 
the timber imported. A small part of 
the Central American supply goes into 
plain veneers which are used for drawer 
bottom panels. 


Mahogany Production in 1925 


Nicaragua heads the list for mahogany 
cut in Central America and Mexico for 
1925, with around 9 to 10 million feet 
(log scale), followed by British Hon- 
duras with approximately 7 million feet. 
Mexico with a cut of between 5 and 6 
million feet comes next. Guatemala 
added to the above with from one and 


(Turn to page 591) 


@ Crawford H. Ellis, Vice- 


President, tells us about 


LOYAL EMPEOYES 


OUR men in the service of the 
United Fruit Company at New Orleans 
are, according to Mr. Crawford H. 
Ellis, its Vice-President, examples of loy- 
alty and devotion to the Company’s inter- 
ests and worthy of much commendation. 
They are Walter S. Amoss, Division 
Accountant; Paul Bertus, Custom 
House Clerk; Captain William M. 
Rose, Port Captain, and Edwin A. Yan- 
dell, Port Engineer. 

They have all rendered the Company 
many years of service having been con- 
nected with it from the time of its or- 
ganization in 1899 when Mr. Ellis also 
entered the Company’s employ. 

They have all worked together 
throughout the years and an outstand- 
ing fact is that they are just as intensely 
interested in their particular occupations 
today and just as imbued with the spirit 
of giving their best to the Company’s 
service as when they started twenty- 
seven years ago. Moreover, they attack 
their daily duties with the same enthusi- 
astic energy and vigor as they did when 
they were mere youths and the years of 
service have seemed to them like so many 
days in their passing. 


66 

ly really does seem like yesterday 
when we all started,” Mr. Ellis de- 
clared. “Probably the span of time 
seems particularly brief in its transition 
because of the remarkable results we 
have seen realized by the Company. 
The record of the United Fruit Com- 
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pany is one of the most interesting pages 
in the history of American industry. 
Each. successive year has _ witnessed 
greater achievements made by the mem- 
bers of our vast organization and every 
loyal employe has played an important 
part in the Company’s success. It is 
their general interest in the progress of 
the firm which has made possible the 
great growth of the United Fruit Com- 
pany. It is this interest which acts as 
the mainspring of the Company’s spirit 
and makes the years of work fly by so 
pleasantly. In fact, everyone has been 
too busy making new records to worry 
about the weight of time. With just 
pride we review the past and congratu- 
late ourselves on the number of veter- 
ans still in the service. “There are many 
who have been in the service of the 
Company for five, ten, fifteen and 
twenty years all of whom we esteem, 
but the few pioneers, the few that are 
still with us who started their work 
with the Company at the time of its or- 
ganization have their especial place in 
our regard.” 

The record of each of the four pio- 
neers in the Southern Division referred 
to by Mr. Ellis is a striking example of 
constant devotion to duty, loyalty to the 
Company and intense interest in its ac- 
tivities. 

MR. AMOSS started his connection 
with the United Fruit Company as 
Purser on the Steamship Olympia 
which is now a Mexican gunboat. 
Later he entered the Accounting De- 
partment as a clerk assigned to the 


W. S, Amoss 


“Banana Book.” He served virtually in 
every capacity in this Department and 
was made Division Accountant, March 
30, 1922. 


ee 


Paul A. Bertus 


MR. BERTUS has represented the 
Company as Custom House Clerk since 
its organization. He has been at the 
same desk for the last twenty-seven 
years, and, during that time, has handled 
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all the port papers for the entrance and 
clearance of all the Company’s ships and 
cargoes, attending also to the payment 
of duties, fees and intricacies and tech- 
nicalities of invoices and manifests. He 
has met during these long years of ser- 
vice many celebrities among the passen- 
gers who have traveled to and from 
Latin America on our boats and knows 
too most of the Captains and members 
of the crews on the boats of the Great 
White Fleet. His desk is in the famous 
“Marble Hall” of tne Custom House 
in New Orleans, the largest in the 
world. (The Hall alone cost approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 and the building 
$7,000,000. ) 


A 


Captain W. M. Rose 


CAPTAIN ROSE started as Second 
Officer of the Steamship Ethelred and 
was later made its Chief Officer. Sub- 
sequently, he became Master of the Bev- 
erly, then later Captain of the Esparta, 
which was built in 1904 by Workman 
& Clarke at Belfast. He was brought 
ashore in 1907 to fill the post of Assist- 
ant Port Captain at New Orleans, and, 
a few months later, became Port Cap- 
tain. 

Captain Rose saw conditions change 
from the crude and expensive methods 
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of the early days to the efficient and eco- 
nomical system of handling vessels and 
cargoes of the present time. A point he 
dwells on is that modern mechanical 
methods have made it possible to handle 
with ease more than 150,000 bunches of 
bananas a day at the Port of New Or- 
leans when comparatively but a few 
years ago it was considered a feat to un- 
load 30,000 bunches. He insists, how- 
ever, that the industry is still in its in- 
fancy and that the progress of the next 
twenty-seven years will make the meth- 
ods now employed appear as cumber- 
some as those of the past now seem to 
us. Among the improvements to which 
Captain Rose looks for in the future is 
the elimination of the expensive and 
heavy refrigeration with which our 
banana steamers are now equipped. He 
thinks that the Scienée of chemistry will 
eventually solve this problem and that 
bananas will be preserved by chemical 
means during their trip from the Trop- 
ics for distribution throughout the coun- 
try. 


Edwin A. 


Yandell 


MR. YANDELL started with the 
Company as Third Assistant Engineer. 
He became Chief Engineer in 1904 and 


Port Engineer in 1921. He has seen 
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the Fleet evolve through successive 
stages from the Ethelred and Ethelwold, 
the Farragut, Dewey, Sampson and 
Belvidere, and the four “Admiral” 
ships, the Farragut, Dewey, Sampson 
and Schley to the present magnificent 
Great White Fleet. From 1200 tons and 
twelve knots of the “Ethel” boats to 
7000 tons and fifteen knots of the Pas- 
tores and Calamares in twenty-seven 
years is some fine record, Mr. Yandell 
says, but he further insists that the pro- 
gress of the Fleet in the next two de- 
cades will undoubtedly show as great if 
not greater comparison. Spotless clean- 
liness, strict sanitation and constant at- 
tention to the upkeep of the boats in 
maintaining them in the very best pos- 
sible condition combined with faithful 
adherence to schedule have been in Mr. 
Yandell’s opinion the reasons for the 
great popularity and success of the 
Great White Fleet. 

Mr. Ellis further says: ‘“These rec- 
ords of Mr. Amoss, Mr. Bertus, Cap- 
tain Rose and Mr. Yandell are inspira- 
tions for the “new blood’? now coming 
into the Company. With more than a 
quarter of a century of experience they 
still retain all the vigor and vim of their 
first days of service and these four pio- 
neers look forward to many more years 
of loyal work for the United Fruit Com- 
pany. They are too busy to grow old 
and they have found the secret of the 
Fountain of Youth in the intense inter- 
est they take in their work.” 


The general business world is apt to 
rate your success in terms of cash, but 
your business associates will look more to- 
ward your character. 


It is with deep regret that we heard 
of the death of Dr. Frederick King 
Shaw, a leading physician in Concord, 
Massachusetts, and father of Mr. Roger 
Shaw of the Accounting Department. 
Dr. Shaw was prominent in New Eng- 
land medical circles. 


A Trip to Black River, Honduras 


By 


Capt. Wm. H. Fagen 


S. S. Coppename 


I ‘T was my good fortune about three 
years ago during a stay at Puerto Cas- 
tilla to take a trip out over the Com- 
pany’s new railroad along the North 
coast of Honduras to the Black River 
and I particularly enjoyed it as I had 
previously been over this territory when 
it was nothing but a wilderness of 
stumps. 

Mr. Walter E. Brown, the United 
Fruit Company’s Manager at Puerto 
Castilla invited the American Consul, 
Mr. Ernest E. Evans, Mrs. Evans and 
the head nurse from the Puerto Castilla 
Hospital to take the trip also and a most 
congenial party filled Mr. Brown’s car 
to comfortable capacity. ‘This car is a 
combination—really a Ford engine dis- 
guised in an expensive auto body which 
runs on flanged railroad wheels. Of 
course there is no necessity for a steering 
wheel and it is a funny sort of feeling to 
be riding in an auto with nobody steer- 
ing. The controls are door knobs. 

We started from Puerto Castilla at 
seven in the morning and commenced 
very shortly to enjoy beautiful tropical 
scenery. Many different kinds ot won- 
derful palms were on every hand and 
thousands of other kinds of trees, fern 
plants, flowering orchids, and plumed 
grass to thrill a lover of Nature. We 
passed whole villages of Carib malacca 
thatched huts so called because made 
from the Malacca Palm. No nails are 
used in their construction; the poles on 


which the. palms are laid are tied to- 
gether with a native vine. It is wonder- 
ful how artistically these huts blend with 
the surroundings; they are nearly always 
built in coconut groves. Now and again 
we got a glimpse of the sea, the beautiful 
Caribbean, and after a couple of hours 
of scenery that increased our interest 
constantly we began to see Banana 
Farms. Presently we crossed over the 
River Aguan, a typical winding stream 
that seems to have gotten into lazy tropi- 
cal ways usually but which at flood 
stages turns into a raging torrent. It 
is probably only playing “possum” to lull 
the fears of the engineer to sleep for it 
could destroy everything he built unless 
constructed well of steel and concrete. 
We were now in the Aguan Valley 
through which one branch of the rail- 
road runs to Olanchita. This district 
will be the starting point of many bil- 
lions of bananas when all the farms 
along the river begin to bear and irriga- 
tion canals are built. The magnitude 
of the scale of doing things here is tre- 
mendous. We stopped a few moments 
at Corocito, the headquarters of the Su- 
perintendent of Farms. I had been here 
before and I was greatly surprised at the 
changes that had taken place; the hand 
of civilization and organization every- 
where evidenced,—beautiful rolling 
lawns in front of the houses that answer 
for golf and tennis courses. “These pas- 
times are very necessary for keeping up 
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the morale of employes and they attract 
a fine class of men to carry on the busi- 
ness of this “Empire of Bananas.” 

The houses at Corocito are all very 
comfortable with all the conveniences of 
an American city and in them one finds 
real old-fashioned hospitality. But we 
hadn’t much time to stop as our desti- 
nation was Black River, a district about 
which I had heard a good deal of brag- 
ging at Puerto Castilla. 1 was shown 
stems of fruit of sixteen hands from this 
District and often heard it said,—‘‘Wait 
until the Black River District fruit 
comes in; then we'll surprise them all.” 
You can therefore imagine my anticipa- 
tion. 


On we went through miles of bananas 
and then the land got poor and bananas 
gave way to barren tracks. But sudden- 
ly we got a glimpse of the sea through 
the palms between the sand dunes and 
soon we were running along the shore. 
Then the railroad wound through rug- 
ged hills and we reached the climax in 
magnificence at Farralone Point. There 
from a high cliff we had a view of the 
sea and the shore as far as eye could 
reach. We could even see Baranca 
Island sixty miles away and also Cape 
Honduras where Puerto Castilla is situ- 
ated. 

I had not anticipated anything so 
wonderful; the sheer beauty of the scene 
held us spellbound. Usually tropical 
growth near the sea is unattractive and 
stunted, but here it is most luxurious 
and covers the cliffs in a blaze of feath- 
ery magnificence. "The beach is snowy 
white and the warm tranquil sea seems 
to murmur “Come in.” Venturing a 
look into the future I can see this place 
as a Winter playground of America. 
And, why not? Here everything is di- 
vine but the spirit of man and that is 
improving. But time was flying and 
so were we at the rate of thirty or forty 
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kilometers an hour. Back into the 
jungle again and once more Banana 
Farms came into view, the Farms of the 
soon to be famous Black River District, 
the banana growers’ heaven! One could 
see by the rank and extra high growth of 
jungle that the land was very rich and 
the miles of Banana Farms looked very 
healthy. 

We arrived at Sangralaya, the Dis- 
trict Superintendent’s house about noon 
and were introduced to Mr. Moody, 
This place is about one hundred and 
thirty kilometers from Puerto Castilla. 
Mr. Moody had a fine luncheon ready 
for us to which we all did justice. 

After the delicious repast we, went 
over a branch of the railroad thru more 
farms and soon arrived at a branch -of 
the Black River where a launch was 
waiting for us, and we had a charming 
trip along this stream into a kind of 
lagoon. Its banks were very picturesque 
and reminded one of the famous Rio 
Dulce in Guatemala. There is an en- 
trance to the sea but it is only navigable 
by small boats here. Mr. Moody told us 
there was very good fishing there and I 
for one would with great pleasure have 
remained there a week for this attraction 
alone. 

We landed at a place where centuries 
ago there was an English settlement, but 
all that remains of it now is a cemetery 
with some fine tombstones on some of 
which the date reads, 1775. What hopes 
and ambitions lie buried there. Hopes 
that have been achieved by our Com- 
pany in the Conquest of the Tropics. 


Asprer a most enjoyable two hours 
spent there we returned to our motor 
car and started on the trip home. I 
would have liked to ask Mr. Brown for 
a job at Black River so that I could 
have remained to enjoy the fine life they 
lead there but I could see no chance for 
all the men seem so satisfied I guess they 
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mean to live and to die there. Again we 
enjoyed all the wonderful sights we had 
covered on the way out but everything 
was softened and made still more splen- 
' did by the light of the setting sun. If 
a sunset can be grander anywhere else 
I surely want to see it. A little later the 
moon came out in a blaze of glory and 
on every hand was Fairyland. 

We arrived back at Corocito in time 
for dinner with Mr. Aycock, the As- 
sistant Superintendent of Farms, who 
gave us a royal welcome and we made 
ourselves at home in a house that had all 
the comforts and beauties that one could 
possibly wish for. After a delightful 
dinner with congenial companions it was 
announced that the Hallowe’en Dance 
was starting at the Club House, so over 
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we went to look on and were delighted 
at how good taste and good management 
combined had made happy recreation for 
all. Nearly the whole Division was there 
and such funny costumes as they had 
and such a splendid orchestra made up 
of local talent only! And how well 
everyone was; surprising, too, in a wet 
country! The ladies insisted that I stay 
to dance and I certainly regretted that 
I could not do so, for everyone was hay- 
ing a wonderful time. The ladies were 
so pretty it was a treat to watch them. 


‘We stayed as long as we could but left 


for Puerto Castilla before the dance 
broke up and arrived there about eleven 
o'clock. Everyone agreed that it had 


been a wonderful day and that every- 
thing had far exceeded our expectations. 


Commander of 


S8.S. “Heredia” and the tokens of appreciation 
presented to him by members of the Common 
Brick Manufacturers Association on the oc- 
casion of the Special Cruise made by that 
organization February 27 to March 16, 1926 


@ From Boston News 
Bureau, April 9, 1926 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 
Addresses 


Pan-American Journalists 


IR addressing the first Pan-American 
Congress of Journalists, President Cool- 
idge said in part: 

“You are here in your individual ca- 
pacities as the free-agents of a free press 
of free countries, in voluntary confer- 
ence to discuss ways and means of bring- 
ing the people of the western world to 
a better understanding and a more sym- 
pathetic accord. 

“Truth dissipates misunderstanding 
and misconception. It is the function of 
a free press not only to make the truth 
available to everyone within its sphere, 
but to cherish and develop a public sen- 
timent for all that is loyal to the truth. 
A free and enlightened press, by this 
means, becomes one of the safeguards of 
liberty. When devoted to these ideals 
it is a vitally stimulating cultural force. 

“Since the early establishment of re- 
publics in Latin America there has been 
a common bond between the people of 
those countries and our people. The 
strength of this bond has grown with 
the years. But, up to very recent times, 
there has been an unfortunate lack of 
information on the part of the general 
public of the United States of the aims, 
achievements and progress of those re- 
gions. And, I am told, a similar con- 
dition in regard to affairs in the United 
States has existed among their people. 
Such conditions can be remedied only 
by the dissemination of knowledge. 

“In 1919, with a population under 


80,000,000, total foreign commerce of 
Latin American countries amounted to 
over $5,000,000,000. With these figures 
compare the United States in 1900, 
when our population was about 76,000,- 
000 and our foreign commerce less than 
$2,500,000,000. 

“Elihu Root, after his official visit, 
said in 1906: ‘T believe that no student 
can help seeing that the twentieth cen- 
tury will be the century of phenomenal 
development in South America.’ Theo- 
dore Roosevelt made a similar statement 
at the time of his trip to Brazil in 1914. 
All that has happened since has tended 
to prove the correctness of these prophe- 
cies. 

“Too few people in this country have 
an adequate realization of the immensity 
of Latin America. Many do not know 
that these 20 republics cover 9,000,000 
square miles, approximately three times 
the area of the United States; that Bra- 
zil alone is larger than the United 
States, Argentina is nearly two-thirds as 
large. And, I fear, the conception of 
our average citizen is woefully deficient 
as to the extent to which these republics 
have developed in industry, Science and 
the arts. 

“Commercial interests of Latin Amer- 
ica and the United States have a strong 
natural bond. Since the World War 
we have enlarged that interest by vastly 
increasing our shipping facilities between 
here and various Latin American ports, 
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by establishing branches of our banks, 
and by investment of great amounts of 
capital. It is estimated that in 1923 
United States capital invested in Latin 
America amounted to $3,760,000,000 ; 
in i924, a trifle over $4,000,000,000 ; 
and in 1925 was $4,210,000,000. In 
1925 banks in the United States had 
some 49 branches in various Latin 
American cities. 

“In 1910 our exports to Latin Amer- 
ica, including the Guianas and_ all 
the West Indies except Porto Rico, 
amounted to $279,663,000 and our im- 
ports to $408,837,000. Last year the 
exports were $882,315,000 and the im- 
ports $1,041,122,000. Our exports to 
the four republics of Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile and Mexico increased from $141,- 
615,000 in 1910 to $420,211,000 in 
1925. Our imports from these coun- 
tries increased in this 15-year period 
from $217,240,000 to $569,711,000. It 
may be interesting to compare these 
1925 figures with those of our for- 
eign trade in that year, which were: 
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Exports, $4,909,396,000; imports, $4,- 
227,995,000. Thus we see nearly one- 
fifth of all our exports went to Latin 
America and practically one-fourth of 
our imports came from there. 

“It would be well if your gathering 
could be repeated periodically, possibly 
alternating between Latin America and 
the United States. It should result in 
a better comprehension that, after all, 
we of the Western Hemisphere are one 
people striving for a common purpose, 
animated by common ideals and bound 
together in a common destiny.” 


The employes of the Passenger Traffic 
Department, New York, have lost two 
of their popular co-workers in the trans- 
fer of Lester P. Jones to Chicago to fill 
the position of General Western Pas- 
senger Agent, and of Harry F. Strong 
to Boston as Special Passenger Agent. 

Good-luck, boys! May success and 
happiness crown your efforts in new 


fields. 


A. OIFRAIYCO ~ 
EW ORLEANS LA. 


A. M. 
Sights at 


@ Capt. S. Hansen of 


the Tanker “Camden” 


while sojourning at 
Cristobal for personal 
repairs while his 
vessel ploughed the 
Caribbean, wrote 
these verses for us. 


Cristobal 


Must write some verses on request, 
Though not the Manager’s, Paul West, 
But long and grinning Daly. 

When I showed up before my lunch 

I did not have the slightest hunch 

Of what would be my fate; 

But Daly got me by the neck, 

And said, “Since you are such a wreck, 
Get busy with your pencil. 

You are just living on your pay 

And loafing round from day to day, 
’Twixt cuttings by Doc Taylor.” 
Now, since a subject I must find, 

But cannot exercise my mind 

Because of operations, 

A simple story I will tell, 

Of how our people do get well, 

In Doctor Taylor’s care. 


A NOTHER one who won't get sick, 
Resorted to a swimming trick, 
Headlined in all the papers. 

The first should always be the best, 
So we'll commence with Mr. West 
And his aquatic story. 

He started out one rainy night 

To board a ship, which was all right 
lf ending as intended. 

But “Bacardi” is not a name 

To put upon a launch’s frame, 
Expecting steady going. 

The engine simply did go dead, 
While “Bacardi” kept on ahead, 

Til stranded on the mole. 

I have been told, perhaps it’s true, 
That all the atmosphere was blue 
Near Mr. West’s surroundings; 

But after getting soaking wet 


You cannot blame him if he let 
Out some profanity. 

Ralph Emerson I went to see 
When his appendix was cut free, 
In Taylor’s hospital ; 

Since then you cannot find a trace 
Of suffering on his pleasant face, 
(Which formerly was chronic.) 
A line must be reserved here 

To mention Daly’s painful ear 
And Adam’s ditto ditto. 

The Sasso had to get some cuts 
To put in shape his inmost guts 
And place them in perfection. 
Some others also have been ill, 
But out of them I got no thrill, 
Nor saw it in the papers. 

All the above are feeling fine, 
And do not care for rain or shine, 
Since leaving Taylor’s care, 

And though I am the only one 
Who really should be dead and gone, 
It’s I who tell the story. 

So give Cristobal all its dues ;— 
It cures you, even of the blues, 


When in the “Strangers Club.” 


lave written on request this rhyme, 
Without sufficient brain or time,— 
So leave it as it is. 


Great men pray and hope, but they 
follow their hopes and prayers through 
with a little faith and plugging. Just 
like swinging a golf stick—it’s all in the 
“follow through.”—The Silent Partner. 
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A Sales. Plan That Became a 


Success Overnight ! 


HE “Meloripe” Banana idea 
went over! There seems to be no doubt 
about that. In what is admitted to be 
one of the most difficult markets in the 
country — Boston — Bananas in Boxes 
caught on from the minute they were in- 
troduced and after ten days of strenuous 
effort in an endeavor to keep pace with 
the daily mounting demand it became 
necessary to publish an “‘ad” of apology 
in the Boston Newspapers regretting 
that it was impossible to supply the de- 
mand. 

S. S. Pierce Company, the best known 
and largest grocery firm in New Eng- 
land and the biggest importer of gro- 
cery products in the United States led 
the way in enthusiastically booming the 
sale of ‘“Meloripe’ Bananas. ‘This firm 
had never handled Bananas before but 


“Meloripe”’ Bananas in display 
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window of S. S. Pierce Company at Copley 


¢ Meloripe Banan 


paign seems 
scored a hit in 6 
the advent of ‘‘Meloripe’” was 


comed as a class proposition and orde 


were doubled and trebled as 
more housewives fell under the spe 


carried on 


the advertising campaign 
the newspapers of Boston. 
In fact much of the success 


campaign can be attributed to the w 
hearted manner in which the dail 
of Boston aided the plan to intr 
“Meloripe” bananas to the public 1 
were generous stories featuring ti 


age and the ripening rooms at 268 S= 
Street and the good features of the, 


fectly ripened fruit were discussed 
praised until the name ‘“‘Nleloripe” = 


an ineffaceable impression in the s 


of the buying public. 


In addition to the advertising 


Saquar c 
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publicity carried by the newspapers there 
were several interesting window displays. 
The Herald-Traveler, which specializes 
on cookery gave an entire window to 
“Meloripe” packages and on the counters 
within there were displayed various 
dainty dishes prepared by the Company’s 
prepared food department and a gen- 
erous helping of ‘‘Meloripe’’ Banana 
Ice Cream was given every woman who 
called. In the display window of the 
Advertiser on Summer street was an- 
other exhibition; at Houghton & Dut- 
ton’s store the Company gave demonstra- 
tion of selected banana recipes while at 
Hoffman, the florist and in all five of 
the big S. S. Pierce store windows there 
were fine showings of the now familiar 
red and yellow packages in which 
“Meloripe” Bananas are packed. 

In the mean time the daily advertising 
was producing results. Telephone in- 
quiries came from outlying cities, Lowell, 
Holyoke, Portland, Lynn, Providence, 
Worcester, Augusta, Fall River. Inter- 
ested readers had seen the ads and 
wanted to know where they could buy 
“Meloripe” fruit. Everything indicated 
that the public had taken to the idea of 
Boxed Bananas and the daily increased 
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demands necessitated the putting on of, 
many more cutters and packers as the. 
scientifically ripened fruit was run out. 
of the ripening rooms at the Company’s 
experimental station in State Street, Bos- 
ton. The Chamber of Commerce served 
“Meloripe’ Banana Special dishes. 
throughout the week in both cafeteria 
and main dining room. Managers’ of 
chain restaurants and eating places also 
fell into line and featured ‘‘Meloripe” 
Banana dishes and other Banana deli- 
cacies. On the various parkways and 
boulevards leading into Boston big de 
luxe painted bulletins were displayed 
telling about “Meloripe’’ Bananas. And 
it was with particular interest that every- 
one connected with the plan noted how 
quickly the name ‘“‘Meloripe” had caught 
on. In fact the name Meloripe is a 
corking good trade name. It is easy to 
say, easier to remember and it can’t be 
mispronounced—all of which helps. in 
establishing a new market. 

The Home Beautiful show which last- 
ed through the week at Mechanics Hall 
in Boston came mighty near being a 
“Meloripe’ show. Here was a large 
sized booth reminiscent of the tropics 
and here the boxed ‘‘Meloripe” fruit, of 


Display window of Hoffman, the florist, at Commonwealth and Massachusetts Aves; Boston, 


featuring “‘Meloripe” 


Bananas 
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the Tropic Food, Inc., were exhibited 
and with a speaker always in attendance 
and souvenirs in the shape of cook books 
to all visitors the United Fruit Company 
pavilion was one of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the show. 


WV ITHIN a few weeks the Hotel 
Men’s show will be openéd in the same 
building. It is planned to repeat the 
success of the Home Beautiful show and 
a prize—a Trip to the Tropics for Two 
on a Great White Fleet Ship—will be 
given to the New England chef who in- 
vents and produces the best new “‘Melo- 
ripe” banana dish. 


UNIFRUITCO 


One of the particularly gratifying 
happenings of the week was the fact that 
the manufacturers of Hoods Ice Cream 
started an independent advertising cam- 
paign in the daily newspapers of Boston, 
featuring ‘“Meloripe’ Banana Ice 
Cream. This clearly indicates that 
properly approached that great organiza- 
tion the Ice Cream Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation will cooperate nationally in 
popularizing ‘“‘Meloripe’ Banana Ice 
Cream. 

Banana Jam is already on the market. 
Tropic Food, Inc., are working out a 
plan whereby heretofore waste products 
in the shape of small fruit can be made 
profitable to handle. 


WHY PURSERS GO MAD 
Bonafide Questions Asked on Board S. S. Metapan and S. S. Tivives 


1. “What time do we get in?” 
2. “Is the Ship on time?” 
3. “Are American stamps good ?” * 
4. “Do you think the fog will lift?” 
5. ‘Will the pilot bring me any letters?” 
6. “Do you think my friends will meet me at the dock?” 
7. “Purser, what do you do with the safe if the ship sinks?” 
8. (At quarantine.) ‘Wil! you telephone for a taxi for me?” 
9. “How can I get a train from Jamaica (Kingston) to Washington, D. C.?” 
10. “Do you think the ship safe?” 
11. ‘Is the Captain married?” 
12. ‘What time will we see flying fish?” 
13. “Do you think we will see a ship today?” 
14. (At the sight of a ship.) ‘“What’s that ship’s name?” “Where’s she going?” 
15. “Can I take liquor through the customs ?”’ : 
16. “Is the lady in the brown dress married ?” 
17. “Do you think I’ll be seasick?” 
18. “When do we pass the mail-buoy?” 
19. “Is English money good in Jamaica?” 
20. ‘Do you think we’ll have a storm tomorrow?” 
21. (At the sight of land). “Is that land over there?” 
22. ‘Where do the sea-gulls sleep at night ?”’ 
23. ‘‘What do you do when you are not in the office?” 
24.. “Have you any children?” 
25. ‘Who steers the ship while the Captain’s having his dinner?” 


Pe PURSER 


By 
E} Hail 


S. S. Pastores 


HAVE been a close follower and 
reader of UNIFRUITCO since its first ap- 
pearance and have regretfully noted the 
absence of any contribution from or 
mention of that small Department 
known as the Pursers Department. 
Therefore, as a Purser, I feel more or 
less duty bound to write something for 
our magazine and as my contribution I 
will give our readers a short sketch of 
the duties of a Purser on one of the 
“Great White Fleet” steamers. 

Very few people who have not travel- 
ed realize the many and varied duties of 
a Purser. He is considered by many as 
a person whose sole duties,are the enter- 
taining of passengers, the sipping of tea 
with elderly ladies in the afternoon and 
participation in bridge parties at night. 
It is not until such a person boards a 
steamer as a passenger and sometimes not 
even then that he realizes that there is 
a Purser’s Office on board with a Purser 
and his assistant waiting to be of help to 
him in case of need. From morning 
until late at night there is always a Pur- 
ser on hand to give information and ad- 
vice, to direct and care for those who 
have never traveled before. He is often- 
times the conveyor of sad news or glad 
tidings, the receiver of complaints or 
sometimes of compliments and all must 
be attended with a sympathetic and un- 
derstanding manner. He must be a 
walking encyclopedia, a navigator, an 
astronomer, for in the course of a trip 
he is bound to be asked a thousand and 
one times “Where are we?” “How 


deep is it?” ‘‘When did Timbuktu have 
its last revolution?” ‘‘What time do 
we have to get up in the morning to see 
the Southern Cross??? ‘‘Where is the 
Frying Pan Constellation?” ‘Does Ja- 
maica belong to Cuba?” and so on, ad in- 
finitum. But answering such questions 
is but one of the many ways in which he 
comes into contact with the passenger 
and these do not compose the bulk of his 
troubles. He is responsible for the ship’s 
entry papers in going into all ports and 
Freight Manifests, Store Lists, Passen- 
ger Lists, Bills of Health, etc., are all 
in the care of his Department. It is re- 
quired that he have a knowledge of Im- 
migration Laws of the various countries 
at which the boat touches, and last, but 
not least, he is the Ship’s Paymaster, tak- 
ing care of the Crew’s wages and ad- 
vancing them money at regular intervals 
in foreign ports. 

This will give you some little idea of 
the work that is carried on aboard a 
ship from the time she leaves her home 
port until she returns again and will ex- 
plain why a Purser is as I once heard 
it expressed, ‘Like a vaccination a neces- 
sary evil.” 


Morning Prayer 


“Now I get me up to work, 

I pray the Lord I may not shirk; 

If I should die before the night, 

I pray the Lord my work’s all right.” 
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© Freight solici- 
tation in Havana 


On the Firing Line 


By 
F.R. MacMahon 


NE may in very truth aptly use 
the term “Firing Line’ in connection 
with Freight Solicitation for the con- 
stant. verbal scrimmages, the warm 
weather, the heated remarks of the vari- 
ous Havana consignees who are sub- 
jected to the apparently never-ending 
visits of the various freight agents con- 
nected with other lines working freight 
in this trade (and certainly they are not 
given very much chance to forget ws) 
all combine to make freight solicitation 
interesting and exciting work. 

It would seem from actual experience 
that the main requisites for a freight so- 
licitor’s success in securing tonnage for 
his line at Havana would consist, in view 
of the active competition, in some knowl- 
edge of one or more foreign languages, 
Spanish more particularly, of an ac- 
quaintance with all the trade, of a poker 
face, colossal nerve and a determination 
to win which permits of no refusal from 
a consignee controlling routing of freight 
being accepted as final. Add to these 
qualities self-control under the most 
strenuously argumentative circumstances, 
some railroad and steamship experience, 
the art of being tactful and diplomatic, 
and a solicitor may feel himself prepared 
to start out to look for freight. 

Havana consignees are all good fel- 
lows, always willing to help you either 
with cargo or with goods from their 
stores. At times they are eager, verily, 
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even anxious, to give you something. In 
fact, cargo may possibly be thrown a 
your head; I allude particularly to two 
over-ripe tomatoes which on one occa- 
sion recently resolved themselves into 2 
liquid. stream just as the door closed on 
my very hasty exit from a vegetable im- 
porter’s store. 

When meeting a Chinese importer of 
foodstuffs or drygoods, experience has 
taught me that it is an appropriate thing 
to have a necklace of beads handy, for 
in the event that you cannot speak Chin- 
ese fluently, the “pearls” are useful in 
enabling you to make a count of the 
number of cases the dealer intends im- 
porting via the next steamer (let us 
hope by our line) ; and on the other hand 
the beads can be utilized by the freight 
solicitor in making an audit of the rev- 
enue he believes he has secured for his 
line during the day. No good solicitor 
should ever leave his office in the morn- 
ing without his string of counters. He 
might to be sure carry a dictionary of all 
languages but the beads would be more 
useful for they would enable him to 
carry a smile on his face the while he 
looks yearningly to the General Man- 
ager’s secretary for moral support, and 
his brain is registering “Has he an order 
or has he a brick?” (For further details, 
consult Senor Stewart, Freight Traffic 
Department, New ‘York). 

Amusing moments occur in the life of 
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a harried freight solicitor; yes, indeed, 
most laughable moments! The Good 
Book says that we must be of good 
cheer and we try hard to be so more 
particularly when upon entering the 
warehouse of a large rice and beans im- 
porter we meet a competing line freight 
agent coming out with a frozen smile 
on his face and a distant look in his 
eyes; you know the kind of a look I 
mean. He just naturally sort of over- 
looks you entirely and you recognize at 
once by his detached air that he has 
gotten ahead of you and secured the 
routing instructions of a big shipment 
for bis line. 

Freight solicitation in Havana has its 
pathetic side too, as for instance, when 
you get back to your office late in the 
evening without any definite bookings of 
freight for the day and attempt to ex- 
plain that you couldn’t reach the mer- 
chants to talk with them as they were 


The Aristocrat of the Forest 
(from page 576) 


one-half to two million feet, of which 
the United Fruit Company furnished 
about one million. The Republic of 
Honduras gave between one-half and 
one million feet as its quota, all of the 
above amounts being log scale measure- 
ments. ‘Thus this section, as an entirety, 
supplied in the neighborhood of 25 mil- 
lion feet in 1925. Salvador furnished no 
mahogany. Guatemala in its great Peten 
District in the north has many millions 
of feet of mahogany still in reserve 
awaiting the proper opening up of the 
country, the other countries mentioned 
above also having large quantities still 
available, though probably in lesser 
amounts than Guatemala. 

The imports of mahogany into the 
United States amounts to from 40 to 50 
million feet per year, over 50 per cent 
of which is African mahogany, which, 
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all sick in bed with hay fever,—then you 
know what it means to be on the “firing 
line.’ However, none of these things 
are taken too much to heart by the real 
solicitor. He must pass them off just as 
incidents and return the following day 
with renewed determination to try hard- 
er and win out. 

All in all, we are continually trying to 
keep our several steamers supplied with 
freight and to give loyal assistance to our 
various freight’ offices in the States, co- 
operating promptly with them upon re- 
ceipt of their cable and letter advice of 
some pending business. And right here 
{ want to take this opportunity to say 
that their splendid work has very ma- 
terially aided in boosting tonnage figures 
to Havana. 

It needs a fighting organization with 
everyone on his toes to keep up with the 
order to get more freight, so, therefore, 
LEDs, GO! 


botanically, is not a true mahogany but 
which from long established importation 
under this as a trade name, is recognized 
as such. 


YALE PROFESSOR TO STUDY 


TREES 


New Haven, Conn., (Special) —Sam- 
uel J. Record, professor of forest products 
in Yale, has sailed for Central America 
and southern Mexico where he will 
make a study of trees and forest re- 
sources as a part of the tropical forestry 
program of the Yale School of Forestry. 
His work in Central America will be 
carried on in cooperation with officials 
of the United Fruit Company and the 
Chicle Production Company, Inc., of 
New York City. During his stay in 
British Honduras Professor Record has 
been invited by the Government to be 
the guest of the Colony. 


THE UNDERSTUDY 


9] | sometimes happens in the theatri- 
| cal world that a company neglects 
to provide an understudy for the 
star. This spells disaster because in 
the event of accident to or illness 
of the star, the play “bogs down” right there 
and then. 

Good business is founded on the building up 
of a system that will defy eventualities and acci- 
dents. In a properly constituted business of- 
fice every position of responsibility must be 
safeguarded. There must be always someone 
on duty who can “carry on.’’ And, as every 
position is one of responsibility, it must follow 
that each and every executive and clerk must 
have an understudy capable of performing his 
work. If this isn’t made a rule the business is 
exceedingly apt to “bog down.” 

There is still another reason why an under- 
study is necessary. Every man in and outside 
of an office hopes for promotion. And promo- 
tion comes more easily when there is someone 
to take your place. If you are the only person 
capable of performing a set of duties promo- 
tion is likely to pass you by. You simply can’t 
be spared! But if there is someone ready, will- 
ing and anxious to take your job it is easy to 
promote you to higher responsibilities. 

Keep the man beneath you, your understudy, 
fully informed and teach him all you can. He 
is your best bet! The stepping-stone to better 
and bigger things. You are neither serving the 
Company nor yourself well when you keep office 
matters locked within your own breast. 
—UNCcLE Ep. 
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shook hands 
and said “Adieu Monsieur” 


She gravely 


Editor Unirrurrco 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Editor: 


A few years ago, when reading a book 
dealing with the points of historical in- 
terest in Boston, it was brought home 
very clearly to Mrs. Hayward and my- 
self that we were exceedingly ignorant 
of those many interesting things which 
add so much to the enjoyment of living 
in or near any particular city. We then 
and there made up our minds to always 
see places of local interest and have been 
doing so ever since, wherever it has been 
our fortune to go. 

Thus, when I was transferred from 
Boston to the New York Division of 
the Company we regularly set aside Sat- 
urday afternoons for sightseeing purposes 
and when I learned later of my coming 
transfer to New Orleans, we obtained 
hooks about that city, in order that we 
might not feel entire strangers upon our 
arrival there. We were particularly in- 
terested in the story of the old French 
Quarter or Vieux Carre and of New Or- 
leans at Mardi Gras time, and, as these 
things have been of so great interest to 
us I am writing you about them with 


A. Letter 


from 
New Orleans 


@ In which L. C. Hayward 
of the Accounting Dept. 
gives some of his impressions 
of that historical old city 


the thought that possibly you might care 
to pass them on to others through our 
journal. 

I am sure that you would be intensely 
interested in the Vieux Carre. ‘The at- 
mosphere of this section of New Orleans 
is entirely foreign, being very like Havana 
in many ways. ‘The streets are extreme- 
ly narrow, being banked on either side 
with the low buildings peculiar to this 
quarter, each of which has the inevitable 
balcony (or balconies as the case may 
be). Each of these balconies is lined 
with a cast-iron railing of interesting de- 
sign, which is so perfectly made that it 
is hard to believe that it is really made 
of iron. Some have the monogram of the 
original owners; one has a design of 
hearts and arrows, and another a row of 
fully matured corn on the stalk. No two 
designs are alike, and, in some cases 
where a house has more than one bal- 
cony, a different design is used on each 
one, and, with each successive story of 
the house, the balconies are set in nearer 
and nearer to the wall. 

The sidewalks are called “banquettes” 
which is claimed to be a term used here 
exclusively. 

Each house has a patio, after the Span- 
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ish custom, and some are very beautiiul. 
We saw one house which we were told 
had been occupied by some people who 
had many artistic friends. According to 
the story, as each friend was on the point 
of leaving after having been entertained, 
he would be requested to draw something 
upon the wall as a memento of his visit. 
As a result some very excellent sketches 
are on the walls of the room that we 
saw. The sign, “Had a Helluva Good 
Time” greets you as you enter and down 
in the corner is a Krazy Kat comic strip. 
The cast-iron gate in this particular 
house is so delicately made that it is 
pointed out as a lace-like gate. You get 
many surprises when you go into one of 
these old-time houses. The second floor 
is not all on the same level, the floor of 
one room being a foot above the next, 
and if you keep going the third room 
may be either up or down—you cannot 
tell until you get there. In the rear, con- 
nected to the main part of the house as 
an ell, are the quarters which were built 
for the use of the slaves in the old days. 


One courtyard, surrounded on all four 
sides by a house in which numerous fam- 
ilies of different nationalities live, con- 
tained horses, pigs, hens, dogs, cats, chil- 
dren and grown-ups, all apparently en- 
joying life together and entirely oblivi- 
ous to the many layers of mud underfoot. 
As all of the doors of the house open 
into the courtyard, one can easily imagine 
what conditions during the heat of the 
summer season must be. 


The center of the Vieux Carre is Jack- 
son Square, which was the center of so- 
cial life in the old New Orleans. This 
square is flanked on three sides by build- 
ings erected near the close of the Eigh- 
teenth Century; in the rear by the St. 
Louis Cathedral, the Cabildo and a third 
building similar to the Cabildo called the 
Presbytery; and on the other two sides 
by the Pontalba Buildings. The Cabil- 
do, now a museum as is also the Presby- 
tery, is the building erected by the 
Spaniards as their seat of Government, 
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Courtyard cf Old Spanish Cabildo, 
New Orleans, La. 


and derives its name from the fact that 
it was here that the Governing Council 
or Cabildo, met. It was also the home 
of the Spanish Governor and the scene 
of the transfer of the Louisiana Pur 
chase from Spain to France and subse- 
quently from France to the United 
States. Immediately back of this build- 
ing and adjoining it is the Calabozo or 
Spanish jail;—(hence our term “cala- 
boose”). This building was the res- 
dence of the Police Commandant, in aé- 
dition to containing the cells where pris 
oners were held. One look at these cells 
is enough to make you follow the straight 
and narrow path, if this incentive ' 
necessary. ‘They all look out upon 
inner courtyard and line three s‘des of it. 
The fourth is a grim-looking wall ot 
stone, chipped and scarred with many 
bullet holes. The Pontalba buildings 
were originally built for the aristocratic 
families of old Néw Orleans; they were 
later occupied by Italians and are now 
used ‘as an artist colony. 


Marpr GRAS is the time of year 
when all New Orleans lays aside its cares 
and is ruled by the Carnival King. All 
of the main streets are decorated with 
flags and bunting and the parade routes 
are strung with thousands of lights. Spe- 
cial trains pour into the city bringing 
many visitors. 

The festivities begin with a series of 
costume balls, about twenty in all. The 
organizations which give the balls are 
secret, and the invitations sent to young 
ladies to dance are issued by the organi- 
zation. “These are known as “call-out” 
invitations, so named because of the fact 
that the girls receiving them are those 
chosen to dance with the maskers upon 
their names being called out. It is the 
custom to present each call-out partner 
with a memento of the occasion, usually 
a piece of jewelry, and it is said that 
many a girl treasures some such remem- 
brance received from some unknown ad- 
mirer. At each of the balls a Queen 
and her attending maids are chosen, and, 
after being escorted to the stage, the en- 
tire court promenades around the hall. 
The mantles worn. by the Queens are 
gorgeous and we are told that an index 
to the wealth of the organization may be 
determined by the costliness of the 
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Pontalba Building, Jackson Square, in the Old French Quarter, New Orleans, La. 


Queen’s mantle. Three of the balls are 
preceded by street parades and the bal- 
ance have tableaux prior to the start of 
the dancing. ‘The electrical effects are 
very beautiful and with the decorations 
and costumes carry out some special idea. 
As an example, the tableaux of one of the 
balls this year depicted the return of Co- 
lumbus to Spain after his discovery of 
America and of his reception by King 
Ferdinand and Queen Isabella with their 
attendant court. These balls are by far 
the most colorful we have ever seen, as 
the costumes of the men harmonize with 
the evening dresses of the ladies in a riot 
of color. We who get invitations are 
called ‘“‘black-coats” as we appear in tux- 
edos or evening dress and adorn the bal- 
cony. 

The street parades of which there are 
five all come in the last week of the Car- 
nival season, three taking place at night 
and two on Mardi Gras Day. The night 
parades are especially interesting as the 
floats are lighted by hand-torches or 
flambeaux carried by marching negroes, 
robed in white or red tunics. The floats 
are very beautifully made and members 
of the organization, all in costume and 
masked, ride on them and throw trinkets 
off into the crowds. It is interesting to 
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Mardi Gras is the Gala Day of 
the year ’ 


note that men and women appear just as 
eager to obtain them as the youngsters. 
One of the officials of the Company here 
tells of the time when his young son 
greatly desired some of these trinkets. 
In order to make certain of getting some 
for the little chap he purchased a supply 
of them at a local five-and-ten cent store 
in advance, and then, when the parade 
arrived and the floats passed, he rushed 
out into the crowd, always to bring back 
a souvenir to his unsuspecting little son. 
‘The parade which interested us most this 
year was the Rex Parade which depicted 
bells of all time. There were fire bells, 
plantation bells, the Liberty Bell, New 
Year’s bells and others to the number of 
twenty different kinds. 

Mardi Gras Day is the gala day of 
the year. A large number of people dress 
in costume, mask and go about having 
a carefree time. A group of maskers will 
hire a truck, decorate it, carry an or- 
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There are Indians, Co 
Chinamen, Spanish Tore 


chestra in a trailer behind, and all cos- 

tumed alike, will parade the streets all 

day long. Street dancing is held in the 

afternoon and a “general good time is 

had by all.”” Impromptu orchestras give 

concerts on every corner. What matter 

it if harmonicas are the only instruments 

and the pieces played time after time are 

the same! There are new listeners at 
each corner, and everyone enjoys the fun 
of it all. But to my mind the real Mar- 
di Gras spirit is to be best seen in the 
little children. Each has his or her own 
costume; there are Indians, Cowboys. 
Chinamen, Spanish ‘oreadors, Police- 
men, Rabbits, girls in Colonial costume, 
with powdered wigs, etc. The sparkle 
in their eyes, the happiness in their faces 
is worth coming many miles to see, anc 
1 shall long remember one little girl who, 
after I had taken her picture, gravely 
shook hands with me and said “Adieu, 
Monsieur.” 
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Unifrivolity 


({Guft 
Lines to Mr. Edward J. Gough) Gow 
Goof 
As tax expert 
Our friend Ed Gough 
Can tell you when 
And what’s enough. 


The more we see 

Our friend Ed Gough 
The more we know 
That he knows how. 


Our pull is strong 
For friend Ed Gough 
His name’s a cinch 
For us to spoof. 


Our Boston correspondent, who has been very busy for the past few 
months helping the fellow who sends out the circulars, has returned 
to our good graces with the following: 


“We learn from unimpeachable sources, that Mr. Goubeau, 
the stage director of ‘Nothing But the Truth’, the sparkling 
comedy recently given by the Unifruitco Club at Boston, seemed 
particularly anxious during rehearsals to illustrate to his co- 
workers just how the tender love passages of the play should be 
properly acted. Those who saw Miss Sullivan in the perform- 
ance can appreciate the stage director’s interest.” 


The Unifruitco Club of Boston having presented “Nothing But the 
Truth”, the Unifruitco Club of New York, in the interest of brevity, 
is rehearsing “Truth”. No Fruit Dispatch employes are eligible for 
the cast. : 


Offhand, we can think of at least twelve things which, like bananas, 
are sold in cases and produce a ““Meloripe” effect. 


The shoe polish gentleman whose letter was printed in a recent issue 
has been pressing us for an answer to the questions anent the eligibility 
for employment of highly shoe polished applicants. Our answer is, to 
be perfectly frank, that we never insist upon shined shoes especially when 
the applicant lives in the Bronx and has a long subway ride. We do, 
however, unfailingly require that each prospective employe must wear 
shoes. 


TROPICAL 


g<\, DIVISION 


Columbia 


The annual outing of the Colombia 
Division was held this year at Sevilla on 
Sunday, March 20th. A special train 
carried the Santa Marta colony to the 
scene of the merrymaking and en route 
picked up the farm employes. During 
the morning several fast tennis matches 
were played, one of the most notable be- 
tween Mrs. Thomas Bradshaw and Wil- 
liam Sidley, representing Santa Marta, 
and Messrs. Crespi and Herbolsheimer, 
for the Line. 
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‘The accompanying photograph, taken 
by Frank Hill, will illustrate the number 
of hungry revelers who did good justice 
to the barbecue prepared by Head Chet 
Roberto Crespi.. A varied menu of 
plentiful quantity graced the table, set 
out of doors, while a temporary bar set 
up nearby quenched the thirst of all. 


A demi-monde promenaded brazenly, 
a dude in foppish attire cast tolerating 
glances at the proletariat, flirting 
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widows in the sweeping gowns and be- 
plumed hats of a decade ago swept ma- 
jestically past, a vicious character of the 
underworld furtively appraised the 
wealth of jewelry present, a tropical 
tramp “off the beach” pleaded for a 
drink, and a score of other strange char- 
acters intermingled. 

All this did we see at the El Prado 
Club on the Saturday evening of Mrs. 
Doswell’s “Tacky” party. The ingenu- 
ity displayed in some of the costumes be- 
wildered the spectators, and the judges, 
Mrs. Thomas Bradshaw, Mrs. Oscar 
Honiball, Mr. M. G. Henerey and Mr. 
E. L. “Dad” Rooks, were hard put to 
it to decide the prize winners. After 
careful consideration prizes were 
awarded Mrs. Jack Oberle, Mrs. Frank 
Hill, Mr. M. J. Connelly, Mr. William 
Kidd and Dr. Muldoon. 


In honor of her birthday anniversary, 
a dinner party was tendered Mrs. 
Fletcher A. Hatch on Wednesday eve- 
ning at Bolivar, the Santa Marta resi- 
dence of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Or- 
lando Flye. Mrs. Hatch was the recip- 
ient of many beautiful gifts and remem- 
brances. 
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Dr. Edward I. Salisbury, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Salisbury, arrived re- 
cently in Santa Marta to join our hospi- 
tal staff. Dr. Salisbury was for some 
time connected with the Ancon Hospital 
in the Canal Zone, and has more re- 
cently been engaged in New York. 

Dr. W. E. Muldoon, who was trans- 
ferred to Santa Marta from Tela sey- 
eral months ago, has sailed for Europe 
where he is to spend a year in Vienna in 
the study of advanced branches of his 
profession. Dr. Muldoon, during his 
short residence here, has become desery- 
edly popular among the Company em- 
ployes and his departure is regretted. 


Do You Realize— 


THAT the Colombia Division in 1925 
shipped 9,918,815 stems of bananas? 


THAT if they were placed end to end 
they would make a pathway four feet 
wide extending from Boston to Puerto 
Barrios and perhaps solve Bob’s ques- 
tion—‘‘Shall I go to the tropics?” 

THAT they would more than fill the 
Material Warehouse at Puerto Cas- 
tilla? 


During the morning of the Outing several fast matches were played 
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UNITED FRUIT COMPAN Y¥-COLOMBIA DIVISION 
STEMS SHIPPED 


1913 
5,594,151 


1919 
5,222,062 


1910 
3,844,519 3,215,361 


THAT the Castilla Inventory Crew 
could not count them in eighteen 
hours’ actual working time? 

THAT George S. Davis could not send 
them by radio? 

THAT sometimes we wish he could? 

THAT the Columbia Division shipped 
last month (March) 1,414,769 
stems? 

THAT it is reported the Standardiza- 
tion Committee will adopt that num- 
ber as a standard five-week month 
shipment from all Divisions? 


Costa 


We do not know if the bachelors of 
other Divisions are subjected to inva- 
sions of pretty girl stenographers sent 
down from Boston but if they are we 
want to extend our sympathies to those 
chaps who feel themselves slipping rap- 
idly to that state when they will not be 
able to say, “Well, where do we go 


THAT ten ships, averaging 44,914 
stems, and eleven ships, averaging 
88,260 stems, were loaded for Amer- 
ican and European ports respectively ? 


THAT if these ships were placed side 
by side in Post Office Square, Captain 
Dunning would be surprised ? 


THAT the Colombia Division shipped 
during the week ending March 27th 
363,685 stems of bananas? 


THAT this is claimed as a Company 


record ? 


Rica 

tonight, Mack?” ‘The good ship Toloa 
brought to our port the Misses Caroline 
Kirk and Marjorie Daley who are the 
stenographers the boys have been expect- 
ing for the past month. As usual the 
ship’s officers had an eight-day edge on 
the boys here and they sure took advan- 
tage of it while our sheiks of Limon 
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The “Tacky’’ Party given at the El Prado Club, Santa Marta, by Mrs. Dosweil, saw many strange 
characters mingling happily 


stood in the offing with studied careless- 


ness until the 7’o/oa took them and their. 


snappy white and gold uniforms off to 
other conquests. (If the reader knows 
a girl who hates a white and gold uni- 
form please cable to us at once.) 

We trust the newcomers will like 
Limon and Limonites but that they will 
go easy with the hearts of the poor de- 
fenceless bachelors who need the normal 
quota of members to sing “Sweet Ado- 
line” in the right pitch and at the right 
hour. 


The well-known team of English and 
Shoemaker who accompany Mr. Mc- 
Elroy, the Traveling Auditor, have des- 
cended upon Limon and have the situa- 
tion well in hand. These two gentle- 
men dine in state at the Park Hotel and 
every meal one hears them insist that 
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the party who took away their sugar- 
bowl return it. It is a known fact that 
the Park Hotel has an excellent cuisine 
but displays but three sugar bowls for 
twenty tables. Someone suggested to 
Messrs. English and Shoemaker that 
monogrammed sugar bowls in a more 
graceful design than the common shav- 
ing mug could be secured at the Mer- 
chandise Department but they pay 20 
attention and still keep on insisting that 
“the party who,” etc. 


At this season of the year a queer form 
of disease attacks certain employes 
in all the Tropical. Divisions. A 
strange gradual transformation takes 
place in the victim. His eyes acquire @ 
peculiar, vacant stare; he passes you by 
without a glance of recognition ; he often 
mumbles to himself. You, dear reader, 
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if you have been in the Tropics may have 
had the same malady and you recognize 
these fellows. If the afflicted goes to the 
doctor he will smile knowingly and pre- 
scribe a well-known remedy, the while he 
realizes full well what the trouble is and 
relief comes only to the victim of ‘‘Vaca- 
tionitis” when he packs his trunk and 
stumbles up the gangplank of a nice U. 
F. Co. ship to be greeted with knowing 
smiles of welcome by the crew who know 
the symptoms by the very way he cam¢ 
up that gangplank. 


The local chapter of the Red Cross 
held a very enjoyable dance at the Club 
Internacional on Saturday evening, April 
3. Due to the good work of the ladies 
the hall was prettily decorated and 
everything went off in fine shape except 
when a certain “hombre” went off his 
feet and fell flat before the astonished 
young lady with whom he had been danc- 
ing. The cause of this awful fall was 
due to his unsuccessful imitation of Jack 
Wright’s “motorcar” dance which calls 
for great speed and control; the unfortu- 
nate imitator had the speed but not the 
control. Many of the Senoritas were 
still dizzy the next day after dancing 
with Jack, but they were happy too. 

The dancing champion, Mr. W. F. 
Dove, carried off the Grand Prize which 
was a pleasant look from his Sheba. One 
of Dove’s dances is rather peculiar; some 
call it the “Boston” but others speak of 
it as the ‘““Waiter’s Slip” as the person 
dancing certainly makes the appearance 
of having hastily risen from the table in 
a vain attempt to shake hot soup from off 
his trousers. “The dance is something 
new, however, and it has many followers 
but none so good as “‘the dancing Dove.” 

One of the amusements of the evening 
was a balloon dance which finally settled 
into a marathon for the few survivors. 
Our husky Mr. Cilley strongly defended 
advances made against his partner, Miss 
Olga Kirkpatrick, whose question “Do 
you do Collegiate?” will long be remem- 
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bered by the dancing swains. 

Home made cakes and ice cream 
straight from the kitchens of the leading 
families who made the dance such a suc- 
cess helped to sustain the pretty senoritas 
who could not avoid the rush of dashing 
young blades. “Let Us Have More of 
These Dances” is now the slogan of the 
Sheiks of Limon. 


A few days ago C. J. Stockbridge was 
seen riding in the town’s best taxi to and 
from work. It was clear weather and 
perfectly comfortable for walking and 
rumors began to circulate that he had 
won the Grand Prize in the lottery and 
was above walking with common mor- 
tals. But we understand now and Car- 
lisle has our sympathies for he finally en- 
tered the hospital to put his feet into dry- 
dock for a few days. 


With the aid of sand and cement Port 
Limon’s streets are slowly taking on an 
appearance of smoothness and Dad Over- 
beck and A. Shelmut have placed orders 
with the Merchandise Department for 
roller skates. Friend Shelmut should 
make a good skater for he has been con- 
vinced that his head is tougher than our 
new pavement since his argument with 
some friendly hornets on top of a freight 
car. He was driving these hornets off 
his train by wildly waving his arms not 
looking where he or the train was going 
until a sharp bump on the head informed 
him of the necessity for “low bridge.” 
The Construction Department has re- 
placed the steel girder that was twisted 
on the bridge. 


The Agricultural Department has 
been indulging in an orgy of new mem- 
bers. We greet the following :—Messrs. 
Damianakes, Rambo, Prager, Drink- 
house, Keates, Robertson, Stock, Gardi- 
ner, and a prodigal son in Mr.. Byrne. 
Among all these chaps we ought to be 
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able to secure some good dope tor UNI- 
FruITcO. Good luck to you, boys! 


Mr. J. Wright, one of our train dis- 
patchers and father of our Jack and 
Billy, has, we are glad to say, entirely 
recovered from the operation he under- 
went in our hospital and is now daily 
putting away three or four good-sized 
meals at the Park Hotel. 


Miss MacLean, the matron of our 
Hospital, asked the writer to gather up 
all the jokes he could find wherein 
Scotchmen are the leading characters. I 
pass on this request to our readers and 
trust they will contribute a lot of Scotch 
jokes for Miss MacLean’s benefit and 
enjoyment. 


Our friend Beavers, the liquid joy dis- 
penser, sent a telegram as follows:— 
“Cancel order for six dozen cases Johnny 
Walker’s Special.” We were alarmed 
as we thought he had suddenly decided 
to retire from business but we soon 
learned that the real reason for this wire 
was that Mrs. C. P. Howland, our 
Charlie’s better half, has returned to 
Limon to keep tabs on her jovial side 
partner. 


The many friends of Mr. A. A. Os- 
borne were shocked to hear of his sud- 
den death soon after his arrival in the 
United States. Mr. Osborne was an em- 
ploye of this Company for many years 
and as Mr. Marsh’s secretary in San 
Jose gained the respect and admiration 
of everyone who had the pleasure of 
meeting him. Our deep sympathies are 
extended the members of his family. 


Our Harold (H. C. King). has re- 
turned to us all smiles with his bride. 
We take this opportunity to extend them 
both our hearty congratulations and we 
wish them all the luck in the world. 
Harold celebrated the event by passing 
around some fine smokes and the Ac- 


- on two-bit cigars. 
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counting office had the appearance of the 
New York Stock Exchange on a prosper- 
ous day with all the boys puffing away 
We hope to see an- 
other party repeat this innovation very 
shortly. i 


J. P. Morgan, the Agricultural De- 
partment financier, sustained a slight in- 
jury while traveling on a Northern Rail- 
way motorcar on a visit to Limon. A 
mule’s cussedness on a railroad bridge 
caused the mishap. We are glad to say 
that Mr. Morgan is now up and about 
none for the worse for the accident ex- 
cept that he now sports a Swiss walking 
stick. 


A. B. Roundy (“Dad”) has been 
transferred with all his golfing equip- 
ment and his family to the Siquerres Dis- 
trict to take up a new position as Chief 
Clerk in the Engineering “Department. 
We hope Dad will not forget his old 
friends in Limon and that he will pay us 
a visit soon to tell us how the new golf 
course in Siquerres is progressing and re- 
gale us with a few golf tales which we 
will take with a pinch of salt as must be 
taken all golf stories. 


The bathing pool still holds the fort 
for popularity in Limon. The various 
types of sheiks disport themselves in the 
soothing waters with studied careless 
grace as they always have an audience of 
the unfair sex closely watching their 
every move. But when our diving 
champion, Ceruti, comes upon the scene 
and prances up to the diving board 
all the others fade out of the picture s0 
far as the dainty audience is concerned. 
One can hear on all sides requests 10° 
“Ceruti” to “Do the Turtle,” or “Give 
us the Swan.” 


Mr. George S. Davis, Vice-President, 
accompanied by Mrs. Davis, passed 
through New Orleans the latter part 
March after an extended trip through- 
out the tropics. 
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“The Man Without a Home” might 
appropriately be designated for Mr. H. 
O. Easton, our General Superintendent. 
He has been on the road now since De- 
cember and if he stays away much long- 
er he will have to become acquainted 
with his people in New Orleans all over 
again. 


Mr. W. E. Beakes, Chief Engineer 
of the Radio Dept., accompanied by 
Mrs. Beakes was in New Orleans from 
March 19 to April 14 and spent a most 
agreeable time in the city which was Mr. 
Beakes’ home for a number of years. 


Mr. R. V. Howley has returned to 
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Boston after an extended trip which took 
him to practically all the radio stations 
in the tropics. He reports the usual 
United Fruit and Tropical Radio hos- 
pitality made his trip a pleasure rathet 
than work. 


On April 1, 1926, H. J. Ellingson 
was appointed Division Radio Engineer, 
with headquarters in New Orleans, La. ; 
and W. F. Allston was appointed Ra- 
dio Engineer with headquarters in Hia- 
leah, Florida. In the period of time 
they have been connected with the Radio 
Department they have proven to be clean 
cut, good looking young men—intelli- 
yent and not afraid of work. Yes, girls, 
they are both single. 


Preston 


O.: of the most interesting par- 


ties of the season was that given by 
Mrs. Jack Kansas while the guest of her 
sister, Mrs. R. V. Sara. The party was 
at the home of Mrs. Sara and in honor 
of Edward Sara, commonly called “Ed- 
uardo,” aged four, and about twenty 
lively kiddies were made happy for the 
day. ‘Being a fancy dress affair, the 
mothers spared no pains to make it a 
success, and the costumes were works of 
art. 
Murphy won prizes for “pinning the tail 
on the donkey,’ while the good old 
games of “London Bridge” and “Drop 
the Handkerchief” were included in the 
program. No children’s party would be 
complete without ice cream and cake, 
and it was served generously. The chil- 
dren marched up and down Main Ave- 
nue after the party, so that their proud 
fathers had a chance to see them in their 
costumes before the “Sandman” claimed 
them. 


This is “Eduardo” 


Miss Villa Smith and Master Jack ° 


Mr. Donald Mathews, Forestry: Ex- 
pert of the Tropical Plant Research 
Foundation arrived at Preston early in 
March. Mr. Mathews has been Chief 
Forester of the Government of British 
North Borneo, and his duties include the 
teaching of scientific cutting to preserve 
the forests and the planting of mahog- 
any, cedar and other varieties of cabinet 
woods with a view to reforesting certain 
areas in Cuba. 


Another visitor in Preston during 
March was Dr. Joseph C. Bequaert, In- 
structor in Medical Entomology, of Har- 
vard University. Dr. Bequaert spent 
several weeks in the Preston and Banes 
divisions for the purpose of studying the 
different species of mosquitoes in the vari- 
ous districts. The Anopheles mosquito, 
which is the carrier of the malaria germ, 
was his particular study, and it is his 
intention to investigate all breeding 
places of this pest wherever his visit 
takes him, so that he may be better en- 
abled to offer suggestions for its extermi- 
nation. 


Mr. Joseph A. Corrigan, General 
Sanitary Inspector, arrived at Preston 
March 13, and is at present inspecting 
the division. 


The grinding season, or zafra, at Cen- 
tral Preston has been in full swing now 
for four months, and up to the first of 
April Preston has ground over 500,000 
tons of cane, and has turned out 360,000 
bags of raw sugar. To do this, it is 
necessary to grind an average of 225 
cars of cane every working day. How 
many pounds of sugar in the above men- 
tioned 360,000 bags ?—117,000,000—or 
enough to give every man, woman and 
child in the city of Boston over 117 
pounds each. 


The Guaro Men’s Club, composed of 
employes of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and such personnel of the Engi- 
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neering and Railroad Departments as do 
not reside in Preston, has initiated a se- 
ries of ‘“‘smoke-talks,” which are to be 
given semi-monthly in the large, well- 
appointed Club House at Guaro, The 
purpose underlying these talks is to fur- 
nish a medium whereby employes of the 
Company may foregather occasionally 
for social intercourse, with the added 
attraction of being addressed by inter- 
esting speakers on various subjects. The 
name “‘smoke-talk” aptly describes the 
nature of the meeting, i: e., smoking and 
talking. The Club members indulge in 
the former, while the invited speaker is 
taking care of the latter. 


It was thought by those responsible 
for the idea that desirable contacts were 
being lost between the many interesting 
people who visit our Division on the one 
hand and the personnel of the Company 
carrying on its work in the field on the 
other, due to the fact that there seemed 
to be no suitable medium for bringing 
them together. This problem seems to 
have been solved by the “‘smoke-talks.” 
In the service of securing the sympa- 
thetic assistance of such visitors, the off- 
cers of the Club are receiving the en- 
thusiastic cooperation of the Division 
Manager and his Assistant. 


The first of this series of talks was 
delivered on the night of February 25 
by Mr. W. W. Schuyler, Manager of 
Cuban Divisions. As Mr. Schuyler is 
an ex-superintendent of Agriculture in 
this division, it seemed like welcoming 
one of our own members, and the mes- 
sage he brought was followed attentive- 
ly. His subject was divided into three 
general parts; the first having to do with 
the organization of the Company, the 
second touching on the matter of Com- 
pany budgets and the reasons for them, 
and the third covering in a general way 
the subject of Company stock-owner- 
ship by Company employes. In the 
course of his remarks he gave some in- 
teresting comparisons of the work being 
carried on in the sister sugar divisions, 
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Banes and Preston, showing wherein 
that work was similar and wherein it 
differed. In general the talk was most 
interesting. 

The second talk of the series occurred 
on the night of March 11, the subject 
being “Fabrication, or the Making of 
Cane Sugar,” and the address being de- 
livered by Mr. J. B. Trinler, Assistant 
to Manager of the Preston Division. 
The making of sugar is a subject in 
which we are all interested, it being the 
Company’s main business in Cuba, but is 
one of which, especially from the lab- 
oratory and manufacturing end, we 
knew comparatively little. Since Mr. 
Trinler’s talk, however, this state of ig- 
norance no longer exists. Mr. Trinler 
proved himself to be not only an inter- 
esting speaker, but one who is thorough- 
ly informed on his subject. In fact there 
appeared to be no question of the many 
asked at the conclusion of his address to 
which he did not have a full and ready 
answer. 

The Club’s thanks are due Mr. 
Schuyler and Mr. Trinler for having 
given this series of talks such a splendid 
initiation. 

Plans are made for the appearance of 
other speakers in this series, and occa- 
sion is here taken to serve notice on all 
visitors that they are liable to be drafted 
into the service of the Club immediately 
their presence in the Preston Division 
becomes a matter of knowledge to the 
Club’s officers. 


One of the illusions is that the present 
hour is not the critical, decisive hour. 
Write it on your heart that every day is 
the best day in the year—Emerson. 


The verses on this page were sub- 
mitted by Mr. John E. Murphy, Chief 
Engineer of the Preston Division. Mr. 
Murphy refuses to divulge the name of 
the author, for which reason (knowing 
Mr. Murphy’s inherent modesty) we 
are inclined to the belief that,he did the 
job himself. 
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“NEXT TO GODLINESS” 
with 
Acknowledgments to “Uncle Ed.” 


There’s some long-forgotten dope, on the 
use of toilet soap, 
Which long’ years ago from out my 
brain had fled, 
But your magazine, I find, has recalled 
it to my mind 
Through the grand advice of dear old 
“Uncle Ed.” 


To the frowsy overseers, and the sloppy 
engineers, 
There’s a tip I’d like to give you 
though it hurt. 
Give a look behind your ears, bursting 
forth in hearty cheers 
If those oft-neglected spots are free 
from dirt. 


When the barber cuts your hair, let him 
use the greatest care 
Or your chances of promotion he may 
wreck. 
Get a “Convict-Clip,” so called, you'll 
save money if you're bald, 
But for God’s sake, do not let him 
shave your neck. 


Engineers are not well dressed, if their 
trousers are not pressed, 
For your long pants, let this system 
be your guide. 
Crease them sharply, never blunt, up the 
back and down the front, 
But your riding-breeches, crease them 
on the side. 


Let bananas die for rain, and mosaic eat 
up the cane. 
These catastrophes your “‘jefes” will 
not mind 
If your face is clean and bright, if your 
B. V. D.’s are white 
And your finger-nails and boots are 
nicely shined. 
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Banes 


\ ILLIAM P. HISCOCK, 


otherwise known as “Bill”, got his war- 
riors together Sunday, March 28th, and 
endeavored to show the “‘kids” how the 
great American game of baseball should 
be played. His warriors were all battle 
scarred benedicts, while the bachelors 
were without worries and carefree. ‘The 
“kids” showed the old timers how the 
game should be played, even though the 
benedicts had our well known catcher, 
“Ritchie”, “Crig” Critch pitching, and 
E. T. Clark, our smiling Auditor, play- 
ing the initial sack, and by the way, he 
did some fine sprinting when he drove 
out a single and. stretched it to two 
bases. The final score showed the 
“Solteros” with nine runs and_ the 
“Casados” with but six; nevertheless the 
game was worth going miles to see. 
When a man got as far as third he was 
entitled to a bottle of beer—if the beer 
had been stationed at home plate the 
score would have probably read like 
a bowling match. 

In the third inning, with the score 
4.3 in favor of the “kids”, Bill Hiscock 
banged out a safe hit, and when “Cart 
Shop” MacKenzie followed suit Bill ran 
to second, and seeing that if he tagged 
third and then ran for home he would 


Casados 


“Ritchie” Richardson, c., p. 
|Gne’ Critchap. ob: 

mE toneeO@lankelibs 

Meister, 2b. 

“Pepe” Alonzo, s.s. 

“Cart Shop” MacKenzie, 3b. 
Earnshaw, 1. f. 

“Gib”? Gibbons, c. f. 

“Bill Hiscock, 1 f: 


never make it he went from shortstop 
to home while the umpire’s attention 
was momentarily distracted but was 
thrown out on a close play by a wonder- 
ful throw from Keating. From then on 
the bachelors had the benedicts running 
their legs off chasing balls in all direc- 
tions. 

The married men are not yet con- 
vinced just who won the ball game, and 
in fact are so certain that the best team 
did not win that they have agreed to 
play another game with the same lineup, 
this time with the “winner take all” 
(the abuse). Ritchie wound up the 
game pitching, but the damage had been 
done so that all of his good work was 
wasted. Keating and Jones alternated 
pitching and catching, and both had the 
married men breaking their backs trying 
to hit their curves (?). The hospital 
and drug stores in the town had laid 
in a supply of liniment, and, needless to 
say, their forethought was appreciated 
by both the married and single ball 
players. 

Lest we forget, the work of George 
Haines in the capacity of umpire was 
above reproach, although the Casados are 
not so sure about it. 

This is the way they lined up: 


Solteros 


“Scobey” Jones, c., p. 
“Bill” Keating, p., c. 

Joe Doyle, 1b. 

Pierce, Dwyer, 2b. 
“Sing it Dan” Hickey, s.s. 
Suarez, 3b. 
“Jaime” Vaughan, l. f. 
“Bo” Currier, c. f. 


“Ted” Nelson, r. f. 
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On the trail of the Man-eating Anopheles 


Mr. Corrigan, Doc Bequaert, Mr. Goodrich and our Mr. Mayo Carrington—CE and MD. 


Note: It is a comfort to be such a help to Science. Our Mr. Carrington may be_identified as the 
gentleman in the 10-gal. hat. The title MD refers to his last degree—Mosquito Decoy. 


Visitors during the month included 
Messrs. Farrel, Thomas, Tippet and 
MacLean, representatives of the Farrel 
Foundry Company. These gentlemen 
left Banes for Santa Lucia by automo- 
bile, and on returning expressed the 
opinion that they had traveled over 
worse roads, but only in Virginia (much 
to the disgust of your reporter, who is 
a native of that state). 

Banes wishes to congratulate Mr. 
Sara, the Supt. of Merchandise in Pres- 
ton, on the arrival of a nine-pound boy. 

Mr. Buch, a Cuban engineer from 
Havana, was with us several days look- 
ing into the water supply for the town 
of Banes. 


In the Banes Division during the past 
two months one hundred and forty-three 
employes subscribed for the new stock 
issue of the Company. 


These one hundred and forty-three 
employes have bought some eight hun- 
dred and fifty-six shares of the new 
stock. 


Two planters, not in the employ of 
the Company, have bought forty-two 
shares. 


The above is a pretty good sample of 
the brand of loyalty towards our Com- 
pany that is to be found in the Banes 
Division. 


An exciting moment on the 
polo field at Banes 


Castilla 
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If “Whiteman” hears ’em, we lose ’em 


USIC critics, sit up and take 
notice, for we have with us today the 
Trurailco Band, that famous Castilian 
Aggregation, the Banana Six, the jazziest 
organization of drum beating, piano pun- 
ishment, horn tooting musicians under 
the Southern Cross. If Brother White- 
man ever hears ’em, we are lost. 

Bobby Scanlan, that ivory tickling 
genius, has just returned from a trip to 
Los Estados, where, judging from the 
repertoire he has brought back with 
him, he must have spent the greater part 
of his spare time in the jazz halls and 
the music rooms. Eddie Paulling at- 
tends to the punishing of the drums, 
both big and little, and the mystery to 
us is how he ever gets any music out of 


the durn things as his sticks seem to be 
in the air about half the time. That 
hooting, tooting flute player, Herb 
Rogers, is master of ceremonies, and the 
wails and shrieks that he can entice out 
of a flute are as manna from Heaven to 
the light fantastic trippers. Frank Hol- 
lister, with his trained pet banjo, would 
make an Alabama coon fold his tent, 
and, like the Arabs, silently steal away. 
And that moaning, groaning saxophone, 
—Boy, howdy, but that Dannaker boy 
sure do know how to blow one o’ dem 
things.. Makes you step out and do steps 
that are not in Irene Castle’s catalogue. 
The latest addition to this jazz outfit is 
Jim Skelton, who is a past-master of the 
slide trombone, from which he entices 
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such wails and groans that even the rest 
of the orchestra wonders what it’s all 
about. : 

All in all, it’s a great little orchestra 
and Puerto Castilla and the Division are 
proud. of them—-more than provi, we 
glory. in ‘em. T.ong may they wave! 


We have just received a letter from 
our old friend, E. A. Moody, who left 
here a short time ago to try his fortune 
among the Costa Rican bananas and 
senoritas, in which he asks to be remem- 
bered to his Castilla friends. We were 
all sorry to see Moody go, both on ac- 
count of his genial disposition and his 
never failing good nature, and also be- 
cause he was “the grand old man of 
baseball” in Honduras. He has every 
kind of good wish for happiness and 
good luck in his new venture. 


Mr. William J. Farrel, popular mem- 
ber of the Accounting Department or- 
ganization, sailed on a late Saramacca 
for Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, where 
he will board the La Playa for New 
York and six weeks of Big Time. Mr. 
Farrell has been here for the past six- 
teen months, during which time he has 
made a host of friends, who wish him 
bon voyage and a speedy return. 


Miss Mignon G. Arscott and Mr. 
Albert R. Maynier have both been 
transferred from Kingston to the Ac- 
counting Department of this Division. 
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Mr. Harold C. Botting has recently 
arrived from Costa Rica and has taken 
up his duties in the local Accounting 
Department. 


One of our boys recently returned 
from a short visit to Tela was heard 
chanting (our apologies to Kipling) the 
following a few days after his return: 


In an old canteen in Tela, 
In a mud-hole by the sea, 
There’s a cantinera waiting, 
And I know she waits for me. 
For I sailed and didn’t pay my vales 
And I can almost ’ear ’er say, 
“Come you back, you thieving gringo, 
Come you back some day and pay.” 


Tourists in Castilla 


y y E who live in the tropics and 
who have read the glowing and alluring 
accounts as pictured in the travel fold- 
ers, such as “dusk falling like a mantle 
of misty azure over the harbor” and 
“the lights that spangle the distant 
shore” which are ‘‘rendered sombre at 
times with the memories of the dark 
deeds of the conquistadores”, have often 
wondered just what the tourists really 
think about this place after they get 
here. But having had no tourists we 
have dwelt in darkness and in ignorance. 

Lately, however, the Atenas, the Tur- 
rialba and the Abangarez have been 
making our port, loaded to the gunwales 
with tourists; flapper tourists to gladden 
the hearts of our young men about town; 
old tourists and young tourists, rich 
tourists and near rich, all eager and in- 
tent on seeing all that’s to be seen and 
to learn all that’s to be learned. 

The Company, as always, does every- 
thing possible to entertain its guests and 
sees to it that each and every one leaves 
with memories of a day pleasantly spent. 
A special train is provided for a trip to 
the banana plantations where the unin- 
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itiated are shown that bananas really do 
grow “upside-down” and that each tree 
is, in truth, cut down after bearing one 
bunch of fruit. The visitors are shown 
our Farm Superintendencies, of which 
we are justly proud, where and how the 
bananas are grown, and how they are 
cut and loaded for shipment to port—all 
under the guidance of a competent con- 
ductor. 


Or, when the time is short, the trip 
may be to old Truxillo, that quaint little 
Spanish town situated on the spot where 
Columbus and his small handful of val- 
iant followers held the first mass to be 
celebrated on the mainland of the Amer- 
icas, a town four hundred years old, rich 
in tropical beauty and in Spanish tradi- 
tion. Some of the points of interest in- 
clude the spot where William Walker, 
that King of the Filibusters, was shot; 
the old Spanish fort which overlooks the 
bay and which is now crumbling and in 
decay; the old church which dates back 
to the days of the Inquisition; the village 
of the Caribs, a race found only on the 
shores of the Caribbean, a people with a 
mystery but not a history, as no one 
knows how they got there nor whence 
they came; old ruins, relics of bygone 
Spanish splendor; streets paved by the 
Spaniards, still used after four hundred 
years; glimpses into native stores, daz- 
zling bazars and pre-Volstead “can- 
tinas”. Then back to Castilla in time 
for an invigorating swim in the clear, 
crystal waters of the bay, a sightseeing 
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trip around town, or back to the whart 
to watch the bananas go into the ship 
in a steady, endless stream. 

Later, a dance is usually arranged for 
our guests, either at the Company Hotel 
or on board ship where the “Banana 
Six”, our famous Trurailco Band, put 
forth a brand of jazz that makes the 
younger set step out and the older folks 
forget that they have passed the half- 
way mark, until it’s not long before the 
wallflowers’ chairs are all empty and 
Dame Terpsichore reigns supreme. 

Sailing time comes, there are hasty 
goodbyes, three long blasts and we settle 
dewn again for another week. 

If the tourists enjoy themselves half 
as much being entertained in Castilla as 
we enjoy entertaining them, then the 
Company has made no mistake in rout- 
ing them through the best Division in 
the tropics. 


The Passing of An Old 
Landmark 


The last landmark, practically the 
only remaining monument to the old 
days, is doomed. 

The Puerto Castilla Club and Mess 
Hall, which has flourished since the 
days when the “Mad House’ was the 
place to live; since the days when the 
alligators played around under the 
bachelor quarters, and the days when 
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the sand-flies grew big and ferocious; 
since the days of Nelson’s Mess and his 
open-air moving picture “palace”; a 
landmark since the beginning of things, 
is doomed. Doomed, because money has 
been appropriated, plans have been 
drawn up and the corner-stone has been 
laid for a new, more spacious Club. 

As badly as the new Mess Hall and 
Club are needed, and in spite of the im- 
provement of the new over the old, it 
will be with a pang of regret that we 
who have been here during the glory of 
the old landmark, see the demolishing 
operations begin. The tales those old 
walls could tell could they but talk! 
Tales of the thousands of men who have 
daily gone in for their meals, of the 
parties and dances given under that hos- 
pitable roof; of the joys and sorrows 
of the Division; of the men who have 
come and gone, the good and the bad; 
of the tenderfeet listening openmouthed 
to the tales of the tropical tramps. It 
will not matter what the new Club will 
be; there will always linger a fond 
memory in the thoughts of the old- 
timers who will probably sit on the porch 
of the new Club, smoking, and look out 
over the empty spot and dream dreams 
of the good old days that are gone. 


“Did your vaccination take?” 

“No, thank goodness, did yours?” 

The above is the guaranteed form of 
salutation and answer when any two 
people meet in Castilla these days, for 
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Doctor Phelps has been doing his stutt 
to the extent that practically every per- 
son in the Division, irrespective of race 
or color, has been vaccinated against 
smallpox. We are glad to say that we 
have had no cases of this dread disease 
in Honduras and feel sure that with the 
strict regulations that are now in force 
and with the aid of the medical officials 
at this and other Honduras ports, we 
will escape with nothing worse than a 
few sore arms. 


It was with deep regret that we bade 
goodbye to Rev. Frederick C. Ryott on 
the 3ist of March, when he sailed for 
Belize, accompanied by Mrs. Ryott and 
their son. From Belize they will sail 
for Rev. Ryott’s new parish in Martin’s 
Point, Lunenberg County, Nova Scotia, 
a twenty mile parish containing four 
churches. We don’t know much about 
that part of the world, but from what 
the padre tells us there will be about 
1000 Blue Noses, Smugglers, New- 
foundland Banks men and just folks to 
minister to. To quote Brother Ryott: 
“We will leave this metropolis to migrate 
or rusticate sub umbra, though I think 
trees there are scarce. We will surely 
have apples this year and if we can’t 
have anything else to eat we can live 
on apple pies, and what apple pies and 
good cider mother can make! But when 
the bottom drops out of the thermometer 
we will long for the tropics, sand-flies, 
ticks and mosquitoes notwithstanding.” 
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Rev. Ryott, more affectionately known 
to his host of friends as “the padre” ar- 
rived in Puerto Castilla on February 14, 
1922, and since that time has ministered 
to the ever-changing population of this 
Division with an untiring devotion. We 
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Castilla and: preparations are being made 
for the Baseball Classic of the tropics 
when Tela and Castilla cross bats in 
their annual debauch on the Fourth of 
July. While we are handicapped by the 
loss of a few of the old-timers, we are 
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hope that when the bottom does drop 
out of the thermometer and he begins 
to long for the tropics, the longing will 
be strong enough to bring him back to 
his many friends in Honduras. 


Spring practice has started in Puerto 


on the other hand strengthened by the 
addition of some new blood and a base- 
ball spirit that will be hard to down. 
Two teams have been formed, one on 
the Farms and the other in Castilla, 
from which the Division team will be 
picked to play the big game. 


Cristobal 


: T the Strangers’ Club on April 
ninth the first of a series of Divisional 
Dinners was held for the inauguration 
of interdepartmental understanding, 
closer relationship between departments 
and recognition of individual effort. 
The dinner itself Was in true Strangers’ 
Club style and the good things to eat 
and drink were much appreciated by 
those attending. Mr. Payl West, Divi- 


sion Manager, occupied the Toastmas- 


ter’s chair and around him at the speak- 
ers’ table were the heads of the various 
departments. Each department was 
out in full force, every white employe 
of the Division attending. After the 
usual formalities of seating the guests 
and toasting the Company, Mr. West 
explained in a few well-chosen words 
the object of the gathering and called 
on the heads of each department in turn 
to explain the workings of his particu- 


ee 
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lar branch, to make a comparison  be- 
tween the business done in his depart- 
ment during the first quarter of 1926 as 
compared with previous years and to 
forecast the approximate volume of bus- 
iness to be expected and executed in the 
future. The speakers in simple lan- 
guage clearly and concisely described 
the work done in their departments and 
furnished figures on business, past and 
present. After the heads had spoken 
the chairman announced that any em- 
ploye of the Division who wished to of- 
fer constructive criticism on the work- 
ing of the organization of the Cristobal 
Division or to suggest improvements 
was now welcome to the floor. Practi- 
cally every person present availed him- 
self of this opportunity and thus many 
things of interest were placed before the 
meeting. 

As a social function the dinner was a 
brilliant success and as a factor for the 
promotion of cooperation and exchange 
of ideas it proved ‘highly beneficial. One 
fact clearly demonstrated was the loy- 
alty of the Division to its Manager, both 
ind'vidually and collectively, which of 
course means loyalty to the Company 
also. 

The following Heads rendered quar- 
terly reports for their respective depart- 
ments: Messrs. Frank Lux, Frank 
Cain, Phil Hamilton, Ed Daley, Ralph 
Emerson and Thomas Jacome, while the 
Division was represented by Messrs. 
Paul West, F. S. Lux, F. G. Cain, R. 
W. Emerson, E. J. Baley, C. F. Ellison, 
E. T. Carruthers, W. E. Adams, H. F. 
Bailey, T. K. Blaich, S. Cohen, C. E. 
Fuillet, J. T. Gorin, P. W. Hamilton, 
O. Jacobs, T. H. Jacome, E. C. McFar- 
land, I. M. Osorio, T. J. Owens, F. S. 
Pauling, E. Puig, C. Quiros, A. F. Ray- 
mond, A. C. Sasso, D. C. Sasso, I. C. 
Sasso, A. Simons, C. A. Wilson and J. 
C. Bryant. 


The S.S. Ariguani, the latest addi- 
tion to Elders & Fyffes’ fleet, arrived at 
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Cristobal on March 20th from Limon 
homeward bound to Avonmouth. The 
Ariguani is a beautiful ship and she was 
filled to capacity with passengers. “ This 
vessel is commanded by Captain J. H. 
Scudamore, D.S.C., R.D., R.N.R. She 
was built in the Clyde and was on her 
maiden voyage. S. A. S. Sapsworth, R. 
N.R., is her Chief Officer, Mr. Lea- 
worthy, R.N.R., is the Chief Engineer, 
and C. E. Carr, well-known in the Cris- 
tobal Division for his pleasant smile, is 
Chief Steward. 

The driguani flies the Blue Ensign 
and is the only steamer of the Elders & 
T'yffes’ fleet having this distinction. The 
flying of the Blue Ensign means that the 
vessel carries among her officers and 
crew a certain number of Royal Naval 
Reserve officers and men. 

Amongst the distinguished passengers 
arriving on the Ariguani were Sir Ed- 
ward James, Bart., and Lady James. 
Sir Edward has the distinction of hav- 
ing been Lord Mayor of Bristol during 
the Great War. Others of note aboard 
the ship were Admiral Sir Edward Fitz- 
herbert, Bart., Admiral and Mrs. De- 
Costa and Sir Kenneth and Lady Cross- 
ley and their three daughters, Fidelia, 
Catherine and Ruth. All the illustrious 
guests inspected the Panama Canal and 
were deeply interested in the Gatun 
locks. 

"The Toloa when she arrived here on 
March 26, brought among her impor- 
tant Cruise Passengers Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Worcester and their daughter, 
Mary. Mr. Worcester, who is Vice- 
President of the Revere Sugar Refinery 
at Revere, Mass., was met on his ar- 
rival by Mr. West and entertained by 
him during his stay at Cristobal. 

The S.S. Benito on March 30th 
brought to us Mrs. Augusta Scott and 
Donald Scott, wife and son of our gen- 
ial Captain Scott, Master of the $.S. La 
Perla. This charming lady spent many 
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pleasant hours viewing’ the Locks at 
Gatun and shopping in Colon. She 
made many friends among the personnel 
of the Cristobal Division who trust she 
will repeat her visit in the near future. 

The San Benito from Boston, arriv- 
ing via Havana on March 30, had 
among her thirteen passengers six stu- 
dents and an instructor from Tabor 
Academy, Marion, Mass. Each year this 
school awards a cruise to the Canal Zone 
to a certain number of students holding 
highest marks for efficiency and a trip 
to Porto Rico to those having second 
place. These boys all expressed their 
high opinion of the trip and the way in 
which the Company had cared for their 
comfort all through it. The instructor, 
Mr. Beebe, who had visited the Canal 
before, took the students to Gatun and 
other places of interest. 

The Calamares had among her prom- 
inent guests who arrived at Cristobal on 
April 1, Mrs. W. K. Jackson, wife of 
the Secretary of the United Fruit Com- 
pany at Boston and their small son, Dan- 
fert, and Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Rich- 
ards. Mrs. Richards is an aunt of Mr. 
Chittenden, our Vice-President in 
Charge of Tropical Divisions. 

The Passenger Department at New 
York was represented in this Cruise by 
Mr. George Ross and his bride, who 
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thoroughly enjoyed their trip through 
the Canal and their shopping expedition 
among the coolie stores in Colon. I+ 
has been reported that the linens and 
china in the Commissary stores proved 
irresistibly attractive to them and this 
happy honeymoon couple purchased suf- 
ficient to start their housekeeping. The 
Cristobal Division wishes Mr. and Mrs. 
Ross the usual “Health, Wealth and 
Prosperity” and trusts they may shortly 
pay a return visit to Cristobal. 

From all reports this last Cruise of 
the Calamares was an unqualified suc- 
cess. The guests were all blessed with 
that happy-get-together spirit and ey- 
erything moved with exceptional pleas- 
antness. Many were the compliments we 
heard paid to Captain Livingstone and 
Mr. Joseph Campbell, the Cruise Con- 
ductor, who in untiring efforts for their 
comfort made many friends among the 
passengers for the United Fruit Com- 
pany. 

The S.S. Carare arrived on April 3 
with Mr. Edward T. Ford and Mr. J. 
L. Schafer among its passengers. Mr. 
Ford is the President of the Panama 
Steamship Company and the Arrow Oil 
Company and is the General W est 
Coast Manager for W. R. Grace & 
Company; Mr. Schafer is his assistant. 
These two gentlemen on their arrival 
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called at our office with Mr. Frank Reb- 
stock, Manager of the Panama Agencies 
Company. Mr. Ford expressed himself 
as being very much pleased with his trip 
and his accommodations on the Carare, 
and praised the efficiency and courtesy 
of the Commander and his crew. 
Another visitor to Cristobal was an 
old friend, Mr. William McFee, sailor, 
writer and traveler. Mr. McFee was 
acccompanied by his wife. ‘They are on 
a trip through Central America, pre- 
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sumably to hunt for material for a new 
“best seller.” Lovers of sea stories need 
have no fear for the future as the lamp 
which was lighted by Joseph Conrad is 
now being carried by William McFee. 

Mrs. Pauline Jane Daly, wife of E. J. 
Daly of this Division, sailed with her 
young son, Joseph Madison, for her 
home in Morton, Miss., on April 7, on 
the Cartago, via New Orleans. Mrs. 
Daly plans to spend six months in the 
States. 


Tela Reminiscences 


Nore: When Edmund Whitman was “reporter” to Unirruirco from Tela, he 
conceived the idea of forwarding each month some “Tela Reminiscences” written by a 
member of our family there. Before he could put the plan into effect he left Tela 
(to the lasting sorrow of his many friends there) to engage with the Fruit Dispatch 
Company’s Dealers Service Department. But now Jimmie Simms, who has nobly 
been carrying on his work as correspondent to the magazine, is trying to put the idea 
across and has for this month sent us the first lot of “Remembers” written by Edmund 
himself. Here’s hoping that the other boys and girls from the Manager down will 


allow their thoughts to stray into the past and “remember” us. 


Rememser that night when Lee 
Hunsinger and Aubrey Chute wandered 
over town and found Big John Bald- 
erach just emptying the slot machine? 

“Chute! By God; let’s buy those 
nickels!” 

No answer from President Coolidge’s 
runner-up on the monologue record. 

“Chute! Bald-headed Carajo! Let’s 
buy those nickels!” 

“Give you twenty dollars for ’em, 
John,” laconically from Chute. 

Back to New Tela they came with 
their cargo of nickels. And what an 
uproar in the Hunsinger establishment 
when the final count, as conducted of- 
ficially by Luis Sisto, George Evans and 
A. Garsaud (always on hand in financial 
crises), revealed 417 nickels. (This tale 
has since been retailed with such mount- 
ing enthusiasm that it finally became 
necessary to move the scene to the Rex 
Theatre, since no slot machine could 
possibly disgorge the vast number of 
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nickels which Messrs. Chute and Hun- 
singer are alleged to have carted back 
across the river). 


JRememper the Christmas season 
that Walter Johnston got that big check 
from Adventure or Argosy or one of 
those exclusive magazines? 

He posted himself at the door of the 
Retail Commissary and bought every 
child of any color that came in a doll. 
And when the dolls were gone he started 
on candy. And when that was gone he 
still found he had $3.50. And will you 
ever forget what Santa Claus brought 
him for that? 


Rememper the fast one the wiz- 
ard of the Accounting Department 
pulled on the knowledge boys? 

It was Rowell, as I recall. The time 
was when Little Chester and the China- 
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man were marooned and Uncle Bim 
was cruising the seven seas in search of 
them while old Andy Gump was tearing 
what little hair he had. Excitement ran 
high and Rowell saw his chance to clean 
up even before Hutch got wise. 

He put out a lot of talk every Wednes- 
day, just as the Sunday papers from New 
Orleans were coming in, and, believe 
me, he had the office worked up about 
Chester. Of course he framed ’em 
through the Radio boys and just as luck 
would have it the climax came on a pay- 
day night. The New Orleans papers 
were on the streets late Saturday night 
and the station flashed the news to Dil- 
lon who passed the glad tidings along 
to Rowell. 

Who wouldn’t rise to that bait? 
When a man throws a five to one bet in 
your face that Uncle Bim will find 
Little Chester the next day 


STILL, that was no such coup d'etat 
as the move manipulated by Hutch 
when he bought an English suitcase on 
credit for $40 and rafHed it the same day 
for $75. 

He bought it right back from the win- 
ner for $30 cash and that evening took 
it back to the store after replacing the 
tag, stating that his credit had run out. 
That’s one way of raising $45 if you 
cipher the way I do. 


Rememerr Joe Thome’s great 
yarn about the shark fishing trip Captain 
Jack Garvin took him on over at the 
Cays? Funny how Joe stuck to that 
story! 

It seems that the Victor was anchored 
in about ten feet. Joe and the lusty 
crew pulled for the shallows, me hearties, 
armed with machetes and shark bait. 
According to Joe—and grudgingly at- 
tested by Garvin—you wade out into 
the inky darkness to about three feet of 
water. Then you spread vour legs apart 
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and dangle the bait temptingly on the 
surface, and wham! Mister Shark 
rushes for it. 

All you do then is to catch him behind 
the ears (fins) with your knees and 
calmly cut his throat with the blade. 

That’s a shark on you, Joe! Caballo 
y tiburon Jose, and your shake. 


Rememser the day the lads in 
299 decided that it was up to them to 
make some organized expression of their 
feeling towards Miss Myrtle Slyfield? 

It was monthly closing and the office 
was humming. But it was buzzing when 
Gregorio gravely wended his way to the 
Sanctum-Sanctorum with a five pound 
box of candy bearing a delicate tribute 
from Mr. Vetter. In periods of fifteen 
minutes thereafter Gregorio repeated 
this performance until thirty-five pounds 
of candy bore mute testimony to the ad- 
miration and whole-hearted affection of 
the entire gang. 

Chocolate could be located behind the 
ears or in the eyebrows of practically 
any youngster in Tela for the ensuing 
two weeks. And two of the Davis chil- 
dren collapsed under the strain. 


How about that Fourth of July 
when General Gates pulled his six feet 
four inches of unwashed self up on the 
bar in the Club and delivered an ex- 
temporaneous eulogy that was the richest 
thing ever heard in the annals of the 
Company? 

He was given such an ovation that he 
decided to deliver it again in the Com- 
andancia, so over town he went, only 
to return within the hour in a seedy 
horse hack, attended by the largest and 
most enthusiastic mob of Tela citizenry 
ever assembled. Soldiers came gravely 
to attention as he shambled out of his 
coach-and-four and the cheering multi- 
tudes took his serious salute with the 
wildest sort of a demonstration. And 
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the queer thing about it was that he 
couldn’t speak more than four words of 
Spanish, three of which were Cerveza, 
Salud and Pesetas. 


Rememper the illustrious ride of 
Messrs. Block and Waterhouse? 

They started from Progreso for Farm 
10, but the trail became complicated and 
they wound up at dawn on the far banks 
of the Comayagua River. If anybody 
should pay the governmental road tax, 
those two Paul Reveres should. 

Oh, but that was years ago—when 
Brown’s mule was the greatest event on 
the west line, and Charlie Watson had 
just discovered he could render “The 
Hellbound Train” with feeling and 
finesse. 

And, stranger—them days is gone for- 
ever! 


Ox a bright sunshiny day a couple of 
weeks ago, a merry party composed of 
young men and women of our little vil- 
lage by the sea gathered at the Victor's 
landing stage and boarded that estimable 
craft for an afternoon cruise to Laguna 
Escondida on the other side of Punto 
Sol. 

‘They were there at the invitation of 
Mr. Goodell who arrived soon after 
with the children. 

After all were safely aboard, Capt. 
Garvin gave the word to cast off, and 
Wwe were soon on our way. 

An hour’s sail and we rounded the 
Point. A short time later amid the 
“ohs” and ‘“‘ahs” of those who had never 
before seen this beautiful little “Hidden 
Lagoon” we dropped anchor in ten feet 
of water and everyone dashed below 
to don bathing suits. In a few minutes 
everyone was splashing around in the 
warm smooth water. 

Little Dick Goodell demonstrated 


his ability as a master cayuquero in noble 
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S UNDAY, March 28th, marked the 
opening of the baseball season in Tela 
when the Tela team defeated the Farm 
team to the tune of seven to nothing. 
A special train from Progreso brought 
in a large crowd and most everyone in 
town turned out to see the game. 


With little or no practice and this the 
first game, both teams. performed very 
creditably and there was a minimum of 
errors. 

Sunday night a meeting of the Base- 
ball Club was held at the ‘\Jasonic Club 
at which there were over a hundred 
members and supporters present. Mr. 
A. J. Chute presided as Manager pro 
tem. 

The meeting was called for the pur- 
pose of getting the players and supporters 
of the teams together for a general dis- 
cussion of prospects and procedure for 
the 1926 season, also to elect a Manager 
and Secretary-Treasurer of the Club. 

Mr. Andre Garsaud was elected Man- 
ager and Mr. Hardy J. Beuchot, Secre- 
tary- Treasurer. 

The following speakers offered com- 
ments, suggestions and criticisms with 
regard to present baseball activities in 
the Division: 

Mr. John Mitchell 

Mr. E. F. Speh Mr. E. A. Ames 

Mr. J. G. Beasley Mr. E. M. Cobb 
Mr. Andre Garsaud 

Mr. Mitchell’s talk was very inter- 
esting and instructive and dealt with 
sports and athletics as practiced in the 
Banes and Preston Divisions. 

Captains of the Town and Farm 
‘Teams were also elected at this meeting. 

Mr. Edwin A. “Morning” Starr, vet- 
eran southpaw pitcher of the Sally 
League and star twirler in the Tropical 
Circuit was elected Captain of the Tela 
Team and Mr. Ralph W. “Baldy” 
Cram who has steamed them over for 
Brown College, the Boston Nationals, 
Richmond (Indiana League), Three 
Rivers (Three I League), American 
Woolen Mills, Endicott-Johnson Shoe 
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Co., Green Mountain League, and 
Malden (Boston) Twilight League was 
elected to pilot the Farm Team. 

With these two celebrities at the head 
of the teams, this division’s prospects for 
the 1926 season look exceptionally 
bright. 


Air service between Tela and Truxillo 
was successfully inaugurated on Satur- 
day, March 27th, when Mr. Morgan, 
Pilot, and Mr. Mais, Passenger, made 
the flight of about one hundred miles in 
an hour and fifteen minutes. 


By far the most important event 
this month was the visit of that famous 
orchestra from Puerto Castilla, ‘The 
Banana Six”. 

Arriving in Tela on the morning of 
the 14th they lost no time in getting 
started for Progreso to go over the Farm 
No. 12 Irrigation Project. Their tour 
of inspection was ably conducted by Mr. 
Cobb and Mr. Moore while the really 
fine points of the Project were pointed 
out by Mr. R. H. “Jefe’’ Davis who ac- 
companied them from Castilla. 

Returning to the Progreso Superin- 
tendency late Wednesday afternoon 
preparations were immediately gotten 
under way for staging a big dance. 

After due and thoughtful considera- 
tion it was decided to have the dance 
at the Teatro Royal in the village as the 
office was much too small. 

Promptly at the appointed hour the 
crowd began to assemble and in a short 
space of time had reached huge propor- 
tions. 

To say that the villagers were de- 
lighted would be putting it mildly; they 
were dumbfounded. Never, never in 
all its history, had this little village on 
the banks of the Ulua heard such mu- 
sic. It bewitched them, their feet just 
wouldn’t behave and the only thing to 
do was to dance. This they did to their 
hearts’ content until a late hour. 
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Thursday morning the party boarded 
the “99” for the return trip to Tela 
amid the shouts and vwivas of a huge 
crowd which had turned out to see them 
off. 

Meanwhile Tela had not been idle. 
Preparations had been under way since 
the day before for throwing a baile of 
immense proportions. 

“Red” Vetter was on the job on the 
arrival of the “99” and piloted everyone 
to their respective quarters. 

At eight-thirty the boys were all set 
and the guests were beginning to arrive. 
By nine o’clock the Masonic Club was 
a mass of moving color and the “Ba- 
nana Six’ were putting “Sleepy Time 
Gal” to sleep. 

From then on until almost three it 
was just one rare one after another and 
the way Rogers and his “‘six hand stem” 
(but a count, nevertheless) spread their 
vegetables brought back memories of the 
U.S. S. Rochester and the ‘Special Ser- 
vice Squadron Orchestra’”’. 

After a day’s rest the gang boarded 
the Victor Friday night for the re- 
turn trip to Castilla. 

Their stay was short, but Oh! how 
snappy, and we are all looking forward 
to a return engagement on the 4th of 
July. 

Needless to say, negotiations are al- 
ready under way to have the “Banana 
Six” transferred entero to Tela. 

Miss Bassey of the Accounting De- 
partment at Castilla accompanied the 
party and stayed over for a few days. 


Dr. H. T. Edwards, Fibre Technol- 
ogist of the United States Department 
of Agriculture is spending several weeks 
in Tela. 

Mr. William McFee, well known au- 
thor and former Chief Engineer on sev- 
eral of the ships of “The Great White 
Fleet”, and Mrs. McFee were visitors 
for a day while en route to Guatemala. 

Mr. E. H. Burnham, Supt. of Mer- 
chandise at Tela, and Mrs. Burnham 
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are spending several days at Teguci- 
galpa. 

One of Tela’s most notorious and 
well liked young men has answered the 
call of the unknown and succumbed to 
the lure of the Great White Way. 

Mr. Lionel W. Vetter, better known 
as just plain “Red”, who for the past 
three years has been a devoted servant 
of the Agricultural Department at Tela, 
has been transferred to the New York 
Division. ‘Red’, well known to almost 
everyone in the Division, will be greatly 
missed and the good wishes of all go 
with him to the new job. 


Dr. Shamel of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture arrived re- 
cently to spend several months in Tela 
working with Dr. Popenoe. 


Professor and Mrs. Taliafero, accom- 
panied by the former’s laboratory tech- 
nician, Miss Fisher, are in Tela in con- 
nection with an extensive malaria sur- 
vey which the Professor is making for 
The University of Chicago. 


Dr. R. A. Thomson, or local Den- 
tist and his family have just returned 
from a three months’ sojourn in Puerto 


Castilla. 


What tales could Tela Masonic Club 
not tell of party, dance and revelry in 
which it has partaken? One of the most 
delightful, perhaps, would be of a blue 
and golden afternoon when guests for a 
tea-party, in groups of twos and threes 
whose dresses made bright spots of color 
underneath the shady palms, wended 
their way towards the Club. Those who 
had been in Tela longest were welcom- 
ing the newest comer—Dr. Whittaker’s 
charming Hungarian wife, though she 
little knew what conspiracy was afoot. 
With them she joined in friendly chat- 
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ter, and her spontaneity and joie de vivre 
won all hearts immediately. 


A puzzle contest contrived by Mrs. 
Woolfolk kept foreheads puckered and 
thoughts busy till the time allowed was 
gone. Then a rush for tea. Wonder- 
ful sandwiches, perfect Angel cake and 
other delightful delicacies were also most 
plentiful. 


A hush of expectancy fell upon the 
group as a mysterious sheet was care- 
fully withdrawn from a big side table. 
All watched Mrs. Whittaker. Her 
astonished gaze beheld all a new kitchen 
could require—new brushes, brooms, 
pots, pans, baking tins and what not. “It 
is too much, too much,” she cried, and 
perhaps her emotion was something akin 
to tears. But in her joy and excitement 
she forgot all else, as she was initiated 
into the mysteries of American cooking 
utensils. The crowning happiness of her 
friends that afternoon was to receive her 
thanks and to see the pleasure in her 
eyes. 


The Masonic Club closes its doors, 
and thinks to itself, no doubt, that if 
Mrs. Whittaker ever loves Tela as Tela 
loves her now, her days spent here will 
be happy ones indeed. 


(From page 619) 


fashion by making a complete circuit of 
the Victor standing in his midget 
canoe, no mean stunt, as anyone who 
has ever tried it can tell you. 

After an hour or more in the water 
everyone headed for the beach and made 
short work of a delicious picnic supper. 

Just at dusk we all returned to the 
Victor and were soon on our way 
back to Tela. 

Special mention should be made of the 
fact that no casualties were reported and 
even Miss Weaver, a notoriously poor 
sailor, who came on board under a great 
mental strain, emerged victorious. 


The Outing 
of the 
Full Moon Club 


The sun was sinking low in the west 
and casting its last brilliant rays over the 
waters of Tela Bay. 

The quiet and grandeur of this peace- 
ful scene was suddenly interrupted by a 
mounted party emerging from the coco- 
nut grove which fringed the bay. 

Evidently on pleasure bent, they raced 
up the hard sandy shore amid cries of 
delight at the beauty and perfection of 
the evening. 

Farther and farther along the now 
darkening shore, now moving slowly 
along at a walk, now racing at a mad 
gallop, they at length arrived at the bar 
of Micos Lagoon. Turning suddenly in- 
to the coconuts they came to a halt in a 
sheltered grove on the banks of the 
Lagoon. 

A camp fire was rapidly brought to 
huge proportions. Saddle bags were 
brought forward and their 
spread out around the fire. 


contents 
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Soon the appetizing odor of frying 
bacon could be detected in the still air 
of the early evening. 

In a short half hour all was in readi- 
ness and everyone gathered around the 
fire to partake of a sumptuous repast. 

An hour thus pleasantly consumed as 
well as much delicious food, the whole 
party moved out on the broad sandy 
beach. 

Another fire was soon crackling mer- 
tily and they gathered round to enjoy 
the magnificient splendor of the rising 
full moon. 

A full moon in the Tropics, what 
wonderful thoughts that conjures! 

@ver the low hills which surround the 
bay to the east, it slowly and majestically 
climbed, flooding the world with inde- 
scribable beauty. 

Hours of this and then comes the time 
to wend their way homeward. 

Off down the beach, toward the 
twinkling lights of the town, once more 
at the grove of coconuts from which they 
started. Cheery good-nights, and the 
first outing of the “Full Moon Club” 
was brought to a successful close. 
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BOSTON 


Unifruitco Club Scores Hit With 
“Nothing But the Truth” 


By George D. Frost 


(), Friday evening, April 23, the 


Unierurrco CLus of Boston presented 
“Nothing But the Truth”, a comedy in 
three acts, by James Montgomery, at 
Repertory Hall. 

This hilarious farce, full of ridicu- 
lously comic situations, has enough 
laughs to keep an audience in a continual 
uproar, with barely sufficient time be- 
tween spasms to catch one’s breath for 
the next laugh. 

The pronounced business flavor of the 
play made a strong appeal to everyone. 
The theme centers around a remarkable 
bet which Robert Bennett makes that he 
actually can and really will tell the ab- 
solute truth for twenty-four consecutive 
hours. The motivating cause of this 
wager is Bennett’s criticism of his dis- 
honest partner, who is in the act of un- 
loading a lot of worthless stock on peo- 
ple who trust him and whose confidence 
in his personal integrity he is deliberately 
and intentionally betraying. 

The hectic life for twenty-four hours 
of the poor fellow who tries to tell the 
truth is screamingly funny. He nearly 
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wrecks his partner’s home and comes 
very close to losing his fiancee. In addi- 
tion, his friends and acquaintances are 
all set to murder him—or almost so. 

Matthew Gibson, as Robert Bennett, 
handled a very difficult role splendidly. 
He showed great versatility in shifting 
from one situation to another and his 
character delineation was very convinc- 
ing. 

Frank McManus impersonated the 
broker, E. M. Ralston, with finely simu- 
lated self-importance. His worries and 
his efforts to square himself when he got 
into hot water, which was about all the 
time, were a yell. 

As Dick Donnelly, Albert Carpenter’s 
eminently delightful efforts to inveigle 
Bennett into telling a lie kept the atten- 
tion of the audience fixed upon him con- 
stantly. 

Frank Caffrey made an immensely en- 
tertaining bishop and drew a large share 
of the laughter as the church dignitary 
who knew nothing at all of business, 
yet who was able to resell a batch of 


Cast of Unifruitco Club Players presenting a) But The Truth’ at the Repertory Theatre 
all 


Left to right:—M. O. Cantor, Eleanor E. Stahr, F. F. McManus, H. S. Gibson, F. J. Caffrey, 


Anne J. Sullivan, Margaret Gardner, Alice Robertson, Margaret Lynch, A. 


E, Carpenter and 


Madge Kennedy 


bad stock with interest and without 
brokerage commission. 

Maurice Carter played 
about-town to a turn. 

The outraged wife, Mrs. Ralston, was 
portrayed by Margaret Gardner with 
a brand of indignation good enough to 
keep most any man single. Her daughter, 
Gwendolyn, was delightfully acted by 
Anna Sullivan. Winsomeness was the 
keynote here—all there and then some. 
The part of Ethel Clark, Gwendolyn’s 
friend and the bane of Bennett’s ex- 
istence, was played by Eleanor Stahr. 

The two actress roles are very diffi- 
cult, but they were put over by Mar- 
gery Lynch and Margaret Kennedy with 
a dash and a quality which professionals 
could not have excelled. 

Alice Robertson, as the maid, did her 
part flawlessly. 

The climax of the play is the denoue- 


the man- 


ment at exactly four o'clock. The 
grandfather clock slowly works its way 
around to the big moment, and the 
action of the play was so perfectly syn- 
chronized that the big noise went oft 
with a bang at exactly the right instant, 
when the clock struck the hour. (Quite 
a visible and audible demonstration of 
the accuracy for which this crowd is 
famous!) 

The production was an ambitious one, 
ably coached by Vincent de P. Goubeau, 
Chairman of the Committee. The mem- 
bers of the cast were carefully selected, 
after exhaustive tryouts, and they la- 
bored long and conscientiously to make 
a finished production. Their efforts pro- 
duced the desired results as they all did 
splendidly. 

Special credit is due Mr. Goubeau. 
He did double duty as coach and as 
Chairman of the Committee in charge. 
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Some of the performers had never been 
on the stage before, and none had more 
than amateur experience, but so careful 
and thorough was Mr. Goubeau’s coach- 
ing that the play went off with pro- 
fessional excellence. He studied every 
detail as well as the broad, general im- 
pression, with the result that every part 
was a star part and the show a finely fin- 
ished production. Mr. Goubeau’s pa- 
tience, his tireless energy and tact, as 
well as his generosity in time and per- 
sonal effort, were reflected in the per- 
fection of the performance. That his 
efforts were highly appreciated by the 
audience was evidenced by the hearty 
and continuous applause. The play was 
well received by the local press also. 
_ Dancing followed the performance, 
and the promise of the Committee that 
Art Rubin’s orchestra would tempt even 
the most conservative was not an idle 
hoast. as there were clamorous appeals 
for more, even after the strains of “Good 
Night Ladies” had been heard. 

It was a delightful evening for the 
Club members and their friends. 

The committee in charge of the show 
comprised Vincent de P. Goubeau, 
Chairman, Albert E. Carpenter, Vice- 
Chairman, Sam Burrans, Harris 
Cann, Jr., Catherine M. Cummings, 
Helen M. Duggan, Margaret Gardner, 
Matthew S. Gibson, Robert H. Harris, 
Mary E. Horrigan, Margaret K. Ken- 
nedy, M. Charles Laffie, Donald Lin- 
coln, Florence L. Morse, Malcolm Rich, 
Eleanor S. Stahr and Ada W. Todd. 


THE CAST 


in order of appearance 


Clarence Van Dusen Maurice O. Carter 
E. M. Ralston Francis F. McManus 
Bishop Doran Frank J. Caffrey 
Dick Donnelly Albert E. Carpenter 
Robert Bennett Matthew S. Gibson 
Mrs. E. M. Ralston Margaret Gardner 
Gwendolyn RalstonAnna E. Sullivan 
Ethel Clark Eleanor S. Stahr 
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Sable Jackson Margery T- Lynch 
Mable Jackson Margaret K. Kennedy 
Martha Alice B. Robertson 
Staged under personal direction 0 
Vincent de P. Goubeau 
Stage Manager Raymond A. Fisher 
Properties Constance Reade, 
Harriet M. Sheddon 


Mechanical Effects John Kelley 


General Office Accounting 
Department 


The Law Department takes pleasure 
in announcing that Andrew W. Bennett, 
LLB b-L-M:; P.L.M., has joined its 
ranks. Mr. Bennett is an alumnus 0 
the Lawrenceville School and of the 
Georgetown Law School, Class of 1915. 


Many interesting side-lights of hu- 
man nature are afforded in the various 
applications received for employment by 
this Company. Perhaps one of the 
richest is as follows: 

“T am twenty-six years old and mar- 
ried, but conditions are such that 
might travel in foreign lands with no 
objection from my wife, whom I ex- 
pect to divorce at the first possible op- 


portunity.” 


Dan Cupid has been busy in the Ac- 
counting Department as the engagements 
of two of our staff have recently been 
announced. 

Miss Lillian MacDonald, employed 
in the Radio Accounting Bureau, recent- 
ly announced her engagement to Mr. 
John McManus of Lynn, Mass. 

Mr. William Doten, of the Bookkeep- 
ing Bureau, is being congratulated on 
his engagement to Miss Alice E. Batch- 
elder of North Reading, Mass. 


The following new members of our 


Accounting Department were welcomed 
during the past month: Miss Freda Tar- 
box, Miss Rose Macauley, Miss Gladys 
Fuller. 


cre cnaemen me | t 
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Mr. Harry Clinton MacKibben, who 
became connected with the Law De- 
partment in July, 1925, and who is now 
in special business in Colombia, writes 
back that he has never been happier in 
his life. We trust that he may continue 
to enjoy himself in Santa Marta how- 
ever much we would like to have him 
home with us again. 


The Radio Department is boasting of 
a Champion Bowler. Mr. Charles Dixon 
rolled six strings on April 2, and made 
a total of 776, which gave him an aver- 


age of 129. 


On Friday, March 26, the girls in the 
General Office bowled with the men at 


the Congress Square Alleys. This time 
the leaders were :— 

Totals Average 
Modder ele ros 241 80 
Sheddon 8 6005 234 78 
lonnieany ise. 215 12 
Beighton 2... 212 71 


Because of Lenten Week only six girls 
gathered for the weekly bowling on April 
1, but on April 8, the winners of the 
girls’ bowling party were:— 


Totals Average 
Woddve arenes 229 76 
Shed donee cc 225 75 
Mc@Garthy te lc 219 73 
Werhton wt. os 8 211 70 


Miss Todd suggests that anyone not 
in a position to buy a new hat unex- 
pectedly be careful where she places it 
when bowling. Fortunately, Miss Todd 
has a sense of humor and took very ami- 
ably what to others might have appeared 
a decided tragedy. When it came time 
to go home, Miss Todd discovered her 
hat drowned in a pail of water and it 
was a toss-up whether she travel home 
hatless or purchase a new one. ‘The 
neighborhood of Hanover street present- 
ed too many opportunities to own a real 
Paris creation so with the assistance of a 
few “des chapeaux connoisseurs” a shop- 
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ping tour was started through the Fifth 
Avenue of North End about 9:30 P. M. 
After many selections a real “collegiate” 
style was finally chosen and the purchase 
made without much profit to the propri- 
etor of the shop. 

April 15 the following girls carried 
away the honors at the weekly bowling 
party -— 


Totals Average 
oddity, wae 239 80 
Sheddonwmeere: swaeeee 74 
INMic@arthy ges 1: 215 72 
Whalen ore 206 69 


Mr. George A. Nickola of the Pas- 
senger Department, Boston, has just re- 
turned from a Guatemala Cruise on the 
S.S. Metapan looking hale and hearty. 
He reports a most enjoyable trip espe- 
cially from New York to Havana. 


Everyone in the General Office was 
glad to welcome back our Vice-President, 
Mr. G. P. Chittenden, who had been 


absent some time because of illness. 


We were all sorry to learn that Mr. 
V. W. Gooch has been laid up as a vic- 
tim of the recent influenza epidemic. 
He is, we are glad to report, recovering 
rapidly and we hope he will be back with 
us soon. 


The General Offices welcome Mr. 
Hartley Rowe, as Chief Engineer of the 
United Fruit Company. Mr. Rowe’s 
appointment is the result of the expan- 
sion of the Engineering Department 
which now will handle construction 
work for New York and New Orleans 
as well as the tropical divisions. 

Mr. Rowe came to us from the Bos- 
ton Office of Lockwood, Green & Com- 
pany, where he has been Manager for 
the last three or four years. 

He studied electrical and mechanical 
engineering at Purdue University, In- 
diana, from which he graduated in 1904. 

For several years he was engaged in 
a wide variety of electrical and mechan- 
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ical construction work at the Panama 
Canal, and when he left there he was 
head of the Department on Building 
Construction. 

He had the honor of being retained in 
the Canal Zone during the World War 
to build the well known Pier 6, the 
Army Posts at Gatun and Miraflores, 
the Navy’s wireless stations, the hospital 
at Ancon, and the big cold storage plant 
at Cristobal. 


John Radio—otherwise known as 
Claudio Loria, the handsome big boy of 
the Tropical Department, is some ex- 
pert when it comes to radio frequency. 
He claims he is going to give a talk over 
the ether on the intricacies of radio— 
how static can be tuned out, etc. His 
talk at the woodshed the other evening 
was both entertaining and enjoyable. 


A 17-round bout took place between 
brother John Burke and an ostrich in 
Franklin Park Zoo—about 16 rounds 
were required for the elimination of the 
said ostrich. The last one was John’s, 
emphatically. 

John also bought a radio set—‘‘Music 
Masters in 4 Tubes.” It seems he can 
get any station after 5 o'clock with the 
exception of W-O-R-K. 


One of the new clerks was heard to 
inquire if a physical inventory was a 
kind of medical examination. 


Radio 


Asx Vance Nall, Radio Inspector, 
New Orleans Division, what became of 
the gold basket ball he received from 
Mr. C. H. Ellis at the Employes’ Get- 
Together Dinner Dance at the South- 
ern Yacht Club on April 17th? He only 
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stepped up to receive it, but friend wife 
claims it—so be it. 


A. E. Snow, Chief Radio Operator, 
Hialeah, Florida Station, left Florida on 
April 14, 1926, to spend a few weeks’ 
vacation at his home in Chelsea, Massa- 
chusetts. 


R. L. Johnston, Mechanic at our 
Swan Island Radio Station, left the 
Island on March 19, 1926, to spend a 
tew weeks’ vacation at his home in 
Slaughter, La. He passed through New 
Orleans en route to his home and from 
appearances Swan Island surely must 
agree with him, because he is the pic- 
ture of health. He sails on the So5Se 


Parismina from New Orleans April 24, 


1926, for Swan Island. 


Mr. Russell G. Partridge, who for 
years was connected with the Law De- 
partment of the Company in Boston, is 
now associated with the Sales Depart- 
ment of the Fruit Dispatch Company at 
New Orleans. His leaving was a great 
loss to the Law Department and his 
many friends in Boston and New York 
but we trust he will be very successful 
and happy in his new field. 


The Nicaragua Radio Division 


(Contributed By F. A. Wallis, Managua) 


T is felt that the Nicaragua Radio 
Division has remained unintentionally in 
the background for several past issues, 
when as a matter of fact we feel that we 
belong in the center of the spotlight. 

We wonder if readers of UNIFRUIT- 
co are aware of this new radio divi- 
sion; therefore it is our intention to be- 
come a regular contributor. 

With the new year Mr. C. H. Acree 
was appointed Superintendent of this 
Division, which was enlarged to include 
Managua, Bluefields, and Cape Gracias 
radio stations, with headquarters at 
Managua. 

Judging from sound indications this 
Division should stand out most prom- 
inently in future importance as radio 
trafic continues to increase in a steady 
manner. 

Mr. Acree has shown unusual pub- 
licity ability in his thorough campaigning 
throughout the country with an aim 
towards popularizing the use of radio 
with the business houses and the Nica- 
raguan public. 

For years the cable has been the sole 
communication outlet for Nicaragua as 
well as other parts of Central America, 
and it is not a simple matter to re-educate 
the public towards the advantages of the 
radio. However, results have been most 
gratifying and a constant increase in busi- 
ness is noted. “The week-end letter ser- 
vice particularly has met with instant 
success. 

A successful business usually employs 
a slogan, hence “The Great White 
Fleet,” etc. In Nicaragua one hears 
“Via Tropical” most frequently. With 


the completion of newly designed signs 
upon the office building and a large clock 
towered with “Correct Time via Tropi- 
cal Radio” it is expected that the radio 
will become constantly more popular. 

A well-known business house in 
Managua, having advised its foreign 
correspondents to route all communica- 
tions via Tropical Radio, has since been 
receiving its mail from England ad- 
dressed “Via Tropical.” The postman 
effects prompt delivery without delay. 

The Managua radio station, like many 
others, is remotely controlled. The city 
office is open to the public where radio- 
grams are sent and received. ‘The op- 
erators are located here, while the trans- 
mitting apparatus, power plant, etc., are 
situated in the suburbs four miles dis- 
tant. 

It would be impossible to visualize a 
more picturesque spot than the site of 
the transmitting station, overlooking 
beautiful Lake Managua. The resi- 
dence faces the Lake with a remarkable 
view of high mountain ranges and active 
volcanoes across the broad expanse of 
deep blue water. 

A colorful garden with many varieties 
of flowers, both domestic and tropical, 
fronts the residence, and a project is 
under way to line the driveways with 
Royal palms, which should add greatly 
to the attractiveness of the grounds. 


£ 


Mea. GEORGE 5S. DAVIS, Vice 
President, accompanied by Mr. H. O. 
Easton, General Superintendent, visited 
Managua in February on their inspection 
tour and expressed themselves much 
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pleased with conditions and prospects 
here. 

While Mr. Davis was honored guest 
at the residence he very kindly proffered 
me advice on calories. It is thought 
that this information was perhaps for 
the direct benefit of Mr. Acree, who is 
becoming rather inclined to avoirdupois 
of late. Result, Mr. Acree has become 
unusually concerned with calory contents 
on the menus, since Mr. Davis’ depar- 
ture. 

S$. M. Craigie, who has been attached 
to the Managua station for some two 
years, Was appointed Chief Operator on 
February first. Mr. Craigie was form- 
ely radio expert in the Marine Corps 
with rank of Gunnery Sergeant, and is 
well known as “XF” over the radio 
circuit. 

Managua had two new arrivals in 
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February. Mr. A. B. Downey reported 
for duty as Chief Clerk. He was with 
the Guatemala division for several years 
and promises to be as popular in his new 
assignment as with his former associates. 
A. F. Wallis reported as operator—an 
old timer returning to the fold after 
many years’ absence from the Company. 

The Nicaragua Division now consists 
of the following personnel: MANAGUA: 
Csi Acree; Superintendent ; S. M. 
Craigie, Chief Operator ; William F. 
Hoffman, Plant Engineer; M. Shatt, 
R. H. Balyeat, and A. F. Wallis, Op- 
erators; A. B. Downey, Chief Clerk; 
John May and William Griffiths, 
Clerks. 

Buiuerietps: P. R. Adams, Chief 
Operator; A. L. Meggers, Operator. 

Cape Gracias: R. W. Bowker, 


Chief Operator. 


Falls was associated with the 


Is there mystery in numbers, 


And Three Five Eight 


At least I was a friend 


The Revere Sugar Refinery is _repres 
& Company whose manager is Mr. Falls. 
Chicago & Great Western Railroad in Chicago. Sugar 


was scarce in Toledo at the time of his arrival there 
car caused him to write some verses portions of which we are featuring :— 


Three Five Eight Four Eight 


arranged as if by fate? 
Please hear my strange experience with Three Five 
Those numbers seen, need I say where? But this much I'll concede,— 
They helped to bring to me this tale—you'll say, 
"Tis true I’m in Toledo, O.,—'tis true those faces clear 

In Three Five Eight Four Eight were seen; what were they doing here? 
Four Eight,—to me, a pal from far away 
Who came to town not long ago; nor was he long to stay. 

His cheeks, they showed a dullish red ; his mouth was open wide; 

He seemed so happy as he stood,—just what had he inside? 
Something for me? And, stepping close, 
of his—but puzzled I confess. 

I took a look and laughed with him. Oh, boy, what have we here? 
Four hundred bags of sugar, yes, re 
And no wonder he was happy—so sweet that load of freight, 

With which he came to visit me,—old Three Five Eight Four Eight. 


Revere Sugar Refinery 


ented in Toledo, Ohio, by George E. Keiser 
Before he made his present connection Mr. 


and the sight of a certain freight 


Eight Four Eight. 


“Tis strange indeed.” 


I spoke. He seemed to guess, 


fined by Paul Revere! 
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He came direct from “Mystic Wharf” By B. & M., C. V., 

And when he left St. Albans he rode the old G. T.; 

They wheeled him ‘cross Ontario, over the old Main Line; 

Through the tunnel came Paul Revere—four hundred bags of “fine”, 
The “Shore Line” hauled him into town, six days from shipping date, 
But never a word of Paul Revere said Three Five Eight Four Eight; 
Though Three Five Eight Four Eight has gone—(I cannot find him here), 
I know he will not e’er forget his ride with Paul Revere. 


New Orleans 
New Orleans Division Gives 


“Get Together’ Dinner Dance 


\ \ ITH Crawford H. Ellis, Vice- 
President, presiding as Master of Cere- 
monies, and with more than four hun- 
dred employes of the New Orleans Divi- 
sion in attendance, the First Annual 
“Get Together’ Dinner Dance of the 
United Fruit Company was held on Sat- 
urday, April 17, at the Southern Yacht 
Club. 

The festivities started at 7:30 P.M., 
with an appetizing cocktail concocted by 
Mr. J. Leasor, Port Steward, and com- 


posed of luscious ripe bananas and fresh 
country cream. Credit is also due Mr. 
Leasor and the Entertainment Commit- 
tee for the charming way in which the 
spacious hall of the Club was decorated 
to resemble a tropical setting. Flags of 
the countries in which the Company op- 
erates and the colors of the Great White 
Fleet formed a colorful background for 
perfect stems of bright green bananas 
and groups of stately palms, making the 
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atmosphere particularly appropriate for 
the occasion. 

In a brief address in which he re- 
viewed the progress of the United Fruit 
Company to its position of leadership in 
the banana industry, Mr. Ellis said: 
“Everyone from Boston to the Tropics, 
and from New Orleans to our overseas 
organization is proud of the splendid 
spirit of the United Fruit Company. It 
is manifest not only in our relations with 
each other but also in our service to the 
public. It is this spirit which has made 
possible our rapid growth and great 
prosperity. We have found that team- 
work is the tonic that creates efficiency, 
stimulates the spirit of cooperation and 
courtesy and inspires success. It is team- 
work, cooperation and courtesy which 
have made the United Fruit Company 
the most perfectly organized institution 
of its kind in the world.” 

Mr. Ellis explained that the primary 
purpose of the banquet was to bring all 
the employes of the New Orleans Divi- 
sion together in one big, happy gather- 
ing at least once a year in order that 
newcomers may become initiated into 
the United Fruit Company family and 
become imbued with the teamwork 
spirit of the organization. 


One of the special features of the eve- 
ning’s program was the presentation to 
Mr. Ellis of a silver loving cup won by 
the Basket Ball Team of the United 
Fruit Company during the last Com- 
mercial League Season in New Orleans. 
The cup was presented to the League by 
Maison Blanche, one of the largest de- 
partment stores in the South. Mr. El- 
lis thanked the boys for having placed 
the beautiful cup in his custody and he 
then, in turn, presented each member of 
the Team with a miniature gold basket 
ball. The Team includes T. W. 
White, Manager; H. A. Marchal, 
Coach; Michael McLaughlin, Captain ; 
Nicholas Rezza, M. B. Muro, Milton 


ee 
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Toppino, J. J. Burke, Roland Hymel, 
R. K. Saucier, August Abadie, Vance 
Hall, James Hayes and E. J. Garrity. 
Members of the Entertainment Com- 
mittee in charge of the Banquet were: 
E. L. Maier, George DeJaham, A. G. 
Pike, G. M. Baker, Jr., J. Leasor, T. 
Burke and H. A. Marchal. The ban- 
quet was followed by dancing with 
music by the Dixola Novelty Orchestra. 


A\rrer the above account of the 
First Annual “Get-Together” of the 
United Fruit Company in New Orleans 
had gone to press in which parts of Mr. 
Ellis’ speech were featured we received 
from Miss Irene Lipscomb, our UNI- 
FRUITCO “reporter” at New Orleans 
her account of the big night and we are 
now featuring such parts of it as were 
not dwelt upon in the previous article 
for the affair must have been a most en- 
joyable one and you will all want to hear 
as much about it as possible. 

Miss Lipscomb writes :— 

With just one thought in mind of 
welding its employes closer together the 
idea of the First Annual Get Together 
Dinner Dance was born. A committee 
was appointed to actually put the idea 
across and make it a reality. Did they 
do it? Well, you shall see. 

Each employe was notified as to the 
small amount that would be required 
from each individual to defray the ex- 
penses of the affair; but the actual ex- 
pense must have been met by some fairy 
god-father, because otherwise it would 
have been utterly impossible to have fur- 
nished the brilliant affair as it was real- 
ized on the evening of April seventeenth 
at the Southern Yacht Club. 

Those who know this Club realize it 
is one of the most attractive places in 
the city of New Orleans for a dance 
either in summer or in winter weather. 
It is situated at West End, on Lake 
Pontchartrain, and just that description 
covers everything. Beautiful beyond 
compare is its roomy and comfortable in- 


terior with its ideal dancing floor, and 
doubly beautiful did it appear that eve- 
ning decorated with the flags of all the 
countries in which the United’ Fruit 
Company is interested hung on the walls 
and draped gracefully from the softly 
lighted ceiling; and with numerous 
bunches of green and yellow bananas 
everywhere displayed. 

Many were the compliments extended 
the Entertainment and Arrangements 
Committees. A very novel feature was 
the slogan used for the first time and dis- 
played on the inside cover page of the 
menu,x— |. HEY ARE NEVER TOO 
HIGH. .FOR A POOR MAN TO 
REACH, which was featured below a 
small picture of a bunch of green bana- 
nas. Mr. J. Leasor was the originator of 
this apt slogan and through his efforts 
the menu cover design was very attrac- 
tive and out of the ordinary. 

The seating arrangements were per- 
fect. Mr. Ellis’ table was placed in the 
very center and around him were 
grouped the tables of the various depart- 
ment heads and their friends. ‘Each de- 
partment head had his own employes and 
their friends at his special table. ‘This 


arrangement left a splendid space in the 
center of the assembly with the Dixola 
Novelty Orchestra placed to the left. of 
the tables. 


The beautiful Southern Yacht Club of New Orleans, situated at West End on Lake Pontchartrain 
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After the guests were seated so great 
was the jollification that it took some 
effort to bring the gathering to order so 
that a flashlight picture might be taken 
and then Mr. Ellis delivered his address. 

Then dinner was served and quiet pre- 
vailed for just a moment or two until 
the band struck up “Hail, Hail, the 
Gang’s All Here” which served as a sig- 
nal for the blowing of the horns and 
whistles which in conjunction with paper 
hats and balloons were at each guest’s 
place. And when this was followed by 
“Yes, We Have No Bananas,” pande- 
monium broke loose in earnest. The 
true Carnival spirit, which those from 
New Orleans know so well, prevailed. 

Mr. Ellis led the dancing and every- 
one was supremely happy with a wonder- 
ful band, a charming setting and after 
a delicious dinner. The whole menu was 
perfect but the outstanding feature of 
the dinner was banana ice cream molded 
in the shape of the fruit. 

And then when after the dinner and 
dancing a still further surprise was given 
us in the form of real vaudeville enter- 
tainers we realized indeed that a fairy 
god-father had the affair in hand else 
such entertainment could not have been 
possible. For we all know Mr. Irwin 
Leclere and Mr. Ed. McCarthy over 
the radio as the man with the “Nickel 
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Plated Voice” and “The Ivory Duster,” 
hut not many of us had had the pleasure 
of seeing them in person before. An- 
other entertainer was Mr. O. J. Serpas, 
who presented a highly amusing farce. 
And then we met little Miss Margaret 
Vieages, who danced the Charleston and 
sng “My Kid.’’ She was very young 
and exceptionally talented. 

Still another surprise was a souvenir 
for each lady present. This was in the 
form of a most mysterious looking white 
box tied with narrow pink ribbon which 
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when opened displayed a tiny blanket of 
either pink or blue on which reposed a 
baby doll with arms affectionately ex- 
tended and bearing a little card which 
bore the inscription,—‘‘Raise Me On 
Bananas.” (Another original slogan.) 

So the hours sped onward each hap- 
pier than the last and “Three O'Clock 
in the Morning” saw many just avriving 
at their homes tired but supremely happy. 
And, by the way, what a happy thought 
it was to hold the party on a Saturday 
night! 


New 


York 


Introducing. Mr. Robert W. Linen 


General Passenger Agent 


Rosert W. LINEN, who has 
just been appointed General Passenger 
Agent for the United Fruit Company at 
New York to date from May first, en- 
tered transportation in 1901 asa clerk in 
the Passenger Department of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad and received his train- 
ing under Charles 5. Lee, for many years 
Passenger Traffic Manager of that com- 
pany. Mr. Linen remained with the 


Lehigh Valley until October, 1915, 
when he joined the United Fruit Com- 
pany under the late W. M. Lowrie, then 
to the Passenger Traffic Manager, which 
position he held until his recent appoint- 
ment. 


Mr. Linen is a member of the Amer- 
ican Association of Passenger Traffic 
Officers, Railroad Freight and Passenger 
Association of New York and the New 
York Traffic Club, and has a wide 
acquaintance in transportation circles 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. 


Robert W. Linen’ 


The Organization of 


Passenger Traffic Department 


By 
Robert W. Linen 


| ROPER organization means 


everything in this day and age, when a 
great volume of business and multitudin- 
ous detail must be handled expeditiously, 
and a word or two on the subject in 
our magazine might be an aid to those 
who are continually in correspondence 
or doing business with the Passenger 
Traffic Department. 

In the first place, the work of the 
Department may be classed as coming 
under either of two heads, Executive or 
Administrative. Under the former we 
have questions of policy; personnel, sal- 
aries, ships’ schedules, free or reduced 
rate transportation, passenger fares, all 
expenditures of a general or specific 
character, supervision of the annual 
budget and of outside representatives 
and agents (that is, direction of the field 
staff) as well as contact with other de- 
partments of the company and with 
officials of connecting and competing 
lines. 

Under the head of Administrative 
comes the work of actually putting into 
effect the policies laid down by the Ex- 
ecutive, thus keeping the latter informed 
at all times. Tnis work is in turn sub- 
divided under the following heads: 

1: Solicitation. 

2. Tickets and ‘Tariffs (including 
Cruise and shore trip tickets and 
printing thereof. 

3. Annual Budget (including auditing 
of all bills and expenditures). 

4. Reports and Statistics (including 
auditing of free and reduced: rate 
transportation ). 


the 


5. Baggage. 

6. Advertising (including printing 
and distribution of sailing lists, 
leaflets, booklets, etc.). 

All of this work is of the utmost im- 
portance but as the Department could 
not of course exist without revenue it 
is only fair to say that the work of So- 
licitation is paramount; however, unless 
all of the other five sub-divisions of Ad- 
ministrative Work properly function but 
little would be accomplished as a repu- 
tation for the successful handling of 
traffic after it has been secured is ab- 
solutely essential for the soliciting of 
future business. All this means “Team 
Work” in the Passenger Traffic De- 
partment and the whole-hearted co- 
operation as well of every Department 
of the Company with which the Passen- 
ger Department comes into contact— 
Operating Department, Stewards De- 
partment, Pursers Department and 
Tropical Division Managers and Agents. 
That we have been fairly successful in 
coordinating these various interests and 
that our force has been active is amply 
demonstrated by the results obtained. 
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TP ICKETS and Tariffs” sounds 
short and snappy but the same cannot be 
said of the work which comes under this 
head. It includes the construction of 
fares (which must not only be profitable 
but must be figured with a due regard 
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for competition ), the preparation, print- 
ing and distribution to over a thousand 
agents of tariffs, circulars, prepaid or- 
ders or tickets, and a hundred and one 
other announcements which must be 
mde from time to time in order that 
representatives may be continually in- 
formed of what we have to sell, how it 
dhould be sold and when and under what 
wnditions, to say nothing of regulations 
by the United States and countries to 
which we operate covering passports, 
faxes, Quarantine, immigration, emigra- 
tion, etc. All this requires a constant 
fow of information from domestic and 
tropical representatives and it is here 
that their reports, often voluminous, are 
wllated and digested for the assistance 
of the Executive in the laying down of 
the general policies to be followed. 

One of the most important phases of 
the Administrative work is that of 
checking the annual budget and keeping 
the Department Head informed as to its 
status. It should be said here paren- 
thetically, that although the Budget Sys- 
tem as applied to the Company’s busi- 
ness is only in its second year, its value 
becomes more and more apparent. Cer- 
tainly the Passenger Trafic Department 
Executive has found it a wonderful help 
and well worth the time and effort ex- 
pended upon it. As time goes on it will 
become increasingly valuable and helpful 
and the wisdom of the management in 
establishing this system thoroughly vin- 
dicated. 

One might expand on the work cov- 
ered by Reports, Statistics and Baggage, 
but as space is limited and, as to do so 
would be in the nature of repetition, it 
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would seem best to pass on to our sixth 
and last division of the Administrative 
work. 

It has been well said that without 
advertising no business can long endure 
in this the Twentieth Century. It is 
the back log of all successful enterprise 
and the Passenger Traffic Department is 
no exception to the rule. For years past 
its appropriations for the purchase of 
advertising space in various publications 
have been large but that this money has 
been well invested (the word is used 
advisedly) becomes increasingly evident. 
The mere purchase of space, however, 
would not of itself bring the results ob- 
tained; it has been backed by the policy 
and ability of the Company to carry out 
the promises made in its advertising, and, 
if anything, do a little more than was 
promised. This is what makes our pas- 
sengers “boosters” for the Company and 
impels them to come back to us again 
and again. 


T HIS, in brief, is a very sketchy out- 
line of the manner in which our Depart- 
ment functions. Each division of the 
work is headed by one experienced there- 
in with an assistant or understudy cap- 
able of “taking over” at any time. Each 
division head reports directly to the 
Executive. Thus, the latter is kept fully 
posted, makes all important decisions 
but still has time to give his attention 
to the constructive work of planning for 
the future, which, by the way, is what 
a real executive is supposed to do. 


The trouble with so many people is that they 


are good starters but poor finishers. 


They get a good idea, start working at it, encounter obstacles, fail to receive the co- 


operation they expected, and they abandon their original ideas. 
self be defeated time after time without being weakened. 


No man can let him- 
Character is developed by 


fighting a plan through to success and triumphing over obstacles. Anyone can start 


hut only a person with character will stick to the 


finish —F orbes. 
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ALBERT 
KNOWS 


GOOD MEN 
If You Don't Believe It He Can 


Give the Best Reasons 
In the World 


I. summer time; Albert wears a suit 
of grey bespattered with brass buttons 
on which appears the crest of the United 
Fruit Company. In winter, Albert is 
clad in blue. He is the official messen- 
ger for the Passenger Department in its 
offices at No. 17 Battery Place, New 
York City, and Mr. Wheeler, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, says he simply couldn’t 
run the Department without Albert. 
Albert sorts the mail and keeps the fur- 
niture in the Department polished up 
and shining; he announces visitors with 
dignity, ties up packages, is always cheer- 
ful and goodsnatured—and on the job. 

One of the reporters for UNIFRUITCO 
ran into Albert several days ago and 
said to him,—‘‘Albert, who is the great- 
est man in the world?”, and without a 
moment’s hesitation Albert replied,— 
“Dr, §. Parkes Cadman. He is a great 
pulpit orator and his reputation extends 
not only all over the United States but 
all over Europe as well.” 

“That’s pretty good for a starter,” 
continued the reporter, “but what I 
really meant to ask you was, ‘Who is 
the greatest man you have known per- 
sonally ?’” 

“Tye known a lot of awful good men,” 
answered Albert to this. “John Drescher 
and Peter S. Seeary are fine. I had the 


honor to serve under the Assistant Dep- , 


uty Sheriff of Kings County and I tell 


you Brooklyn sure has a lot of mighty fine . 


_ Albert Cowan 


men. Judge Reuben Haskell is a 
mighty fine man; so is Jacob A. Living- 
ston, Republican Leader of Brooklyn, 
and Senator James W. Wadsworth.” 

Then Albert rattled off the names 
of other prominent Brooklynites and 
praised them all. “All right, all right, 
Albert,” the reporter finally cut in, “just 
to close the argument, we will admit 
that Brooklyn is full of mighty fine men. 
Now, what makes them fine?” 

“Well, sir,” said Albert, and his re- 
ply furnishes the reason for the publi- 
cation of this little story, “they are big 
men because they are ready and willing 
to help their fellow men regardless of 
race, religion or color, and they all of 
them have made the world better by 
having lived in it.’ 


Ches: (working cross-word puzzle) 
That’s funny! A seven-letter word that 
“makes good slippers.” 

Wall: (trying to help out) Alligator, 
crocodile—. No, too many letters; 
neither will do. 

Ches: (looking out of window from 
moving train) Say, Wall, have you 
noticed the way the banana people are 
advertising? Just take a look at that 
billboard—“‘Yes — Bananas — the Body 
Builder.” E y ie 

Wall: That’s the word. you want,— 
“BANANAS!” 
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Packing 
for 


Export’ 


By 
A. Js Brady 


S a result of what was common- 
ly understood to be inferior packing by 
the American manufacturer, as con- 
trasted with his European competitor, 
the American exporters could not find 
aready market for their products in the 
West Indies, Central and South Amer- 
ica in competition with Europe prior to 
the World War. 

However, the conditions created by 
the War automatically forced American 
merchandise into those countries, and 
the American manufacturers and export- 
ets, appreciating the value of this new 
business which was forced upon them 
through other conditions, then made ef- 
forts to improve the standard of Amer- 
ican packing in order that the business 
so developed might be retained. 

Since the War this subject has been 
one of considerable discussion by differ- 
ent Boards of Trade, Chambers of Com- 
merce and others interested in the de- 
velopment of the export trade of the 
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United States, in which the importance 
of a high standard of American packing 
has been stressed and restressed, and as a 
result the methods of American Packing 
have been materially improved. 

There is still a great deal of room for 
missionary work in educating manufac- 
turers and shippers generally with the 
importance of bringing the standard of 
American packing up to that of the lead- 
ing countries of Europe; this need is evi- 
denced from day to day by inquiries 
which we receive from different shippers 
suggesting the possibility of packing their 
goods in cardboard containers as a means 
of lessening their cost of packing, and 
also for the purpose of diminishing the 
duty in countries of Central and South 
America where such duty is assessed on 
basis of the gross weight. 

While in some cases we are forced to 
accept what is termed -inadequate pack- 
ing in connection with shipments to 
Cuba as a result of competition with the 
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All Rail Route via Key West, and by 
which route shipments are accepted in 
the same packing as used for domestic 
shipment, we make it an invariable prac- 
tice to explain to shippers that because 
the transportation facilities beyond the 
ports of entry in Central and South 
America are not nearly so modern as 
those in the United States and the lead- 
ing countries of Europe, any saving they 
may be able to effect through the medium 
of lesser packing costs and possibly lower 
duties would be more than offset by the 
general dissatisfaction attending the 
handling of such shipments, in that as 
the majority of the merchandise finds 
its way to the interior of those countries, 
when it is insecurely packed the chances 
of its being received by the ultimate con- 
signee in good condition are decidedly re- 
mote. 


O NLY the other day we received two 
inquiries in the same mail, one from a 
shipper of stove goods, concerning the 
possibility of making shipments in fibre- 
board containers and another from a 
shoe shipper to know if we would accept 
shoes in cardboard cartons. This shows 
that there is a growing tendency on the 
part of the American manufacturers, in 
order to effect economy, to retrograde 
in the matter of export packing rather 
than to advance their present standards. 
For that reason, all interested in the de- 
velopment of the export trade of the 
United States should constantly advo- 
cate the thought that any economy ef- 
fected through the medium of inadequate 
packing for export is a false one, and 
to this end we have taken occasion in 
reply to an inquiry received from the 
Exporters Encyclopedia to suggest that 
through that publication, recognized as 
the leader in the export trade, the sub- 
ject of American methods of packing be 
given the prominence it deserves and an 
endeavor made to dispel the idea, enter- 
tained by many, that merely because 
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satisfactory results may be obtained by 
shipping merchandise in cardboard or 
other frail packing for movement via 
rail or even by coastwise steamers be- 
tween ports in the United States, it is 
ne criterion by which to judge the re- 
sults of shipping in the same character 
of packing for export to foreign coun- 
tries, and more especially to Central and 
South America, since the conditions, as 
a whole, are vastly different. 

Of course, aside from the dissatisfac- 
tion to the shipper and consignee in the 
way of breakage, pilferage, claims, etc., 
as a result of packing in cardboard con- 
tainers, it is manifestly to the best in- 
terests of the American export trade as 
a whole, shipper, carrier and consignee 
alike, to have the American methods of 
packing compare favorably with those of 
our foreign competitors so that to that 
extent, at least, American goods may 
successfully compete in all markets of 
the world. 

We should, therefore, recognize it as 
our duty to propagate the thought of-a 
high standard of American packing 
whenever the opportunity presents itself; 
yes, more than that, we should seek the 
opportunity. 


Freight Department 
Plays Ball 


After one semi-disastrous experience 
with an outside club members of Freight 
Department decided that they could or- 
ganize two fairly equal teams, one com- 
posed of married men and the other of 
single men. Conclusions were tried in 
Prospect Park on Saturday, April 24, 
with the usual disastrous result that be- 
falls married men under circumstances 
such as these. 

The players, wilfully or otherwise, 
lost track of the innings as well as the 
score and the game ended up with a lot 
of sore arms but with plenty of good 
feelings and no sore heads with one ex- 
ception. 
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Mr. A. J. Cooper, our chief expert 
wi rates, started the game as pitcher for 
he married men with Mr. Wilcox as 
the other half of the battery. In one of 
his eorts at bat Mr. Cooper decided 
to run on his last strike but was way- 
id enroute to first base when the 
ingle men’s catcher threw the ball to 
ie first baseman and inadvertantly hit 
Mr. Cooper in the head causing the only 
wre head of the game. The umpire fur- 
ished considerable consolation by in- 
forming the star pitcher that he once 
Inew of a man who died two hours later 
ater being hit similarly in a game wit- 
nessed by said umpire. Incidentally the 
umpire in this game was our happy-go- 
lucky General Freight Agent, Mr. 
(’Dowd, who, while he did not have 
gitable clothing with him to participate 
inthe game, aided the married men to 
the greatest extent of his ability by um- 
piring. 

One of the star players for the mar- 
ied men was Mr. Larry Brower. In 
gite of the fact that the umpire was also 
amarried man Larry could not agree 
with him and unless Larry swung at the 
hall he would not consider it a strike. 
The result was that our tenacious freight 
solicitor secured in baseball, as in every- 
thing else, more than his usual share and 
induced the pitcher of the single men 
to give him four or five strikes before 
he would admit he was licked. Even then 
Larry had to be dragged from the plate. 
It is ever thus, even with soliciting, 
Larry is tenacious and brings home the 
bacon so we are not surprised to find 
that this same instinct followed him into 
his ball game. 

The fiasco as described above gave the 
Freight Department sufficient courage to 
tackle another outside club and on Sat- 
urday, May Ist, they played the Times 
Appliance Company and they are very 
happy to say that they won the game by 
the decisive score of 27 to 8. The 
Freight Department battery was Mr. 
Lewis and Mr. Magee and the over- 
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whelming victory can be attributed to 
the hard hitting men of the Freight De- 
partment. 

May 8 we will play the Stuyvesant 
Insurance Company and possibly by the 
time the next issue of the UNIFRUITCO 
Magazine is distributed we will tell you 
of the outcome. If the results are good 
we will headline them, if not we will be 
very silent on the subject of baseball. 
Therefore. the appearance or non-ap- 
pearance of the baseball item will indi- 
cate the success of the Freight Depart- 
ment’s ball team. We hope you will see 
us in headlines. 


Freight Traffic 
Notes (Boston) 


J. J. Glennon, Chief Clerk, has side- 
tracked his ‘‘Flivver” for a “Hupmobile” 
and his ague seems to have disappeared 
with the change. 

C. R. Smith, Traveling Freight 
Agent, and family (including a wife and 
six year old daughter), are getting ready 
for a trip to France next month to visit 
Mrs. Smith’s home folks. “Dick” was 
in the A. E. F. and married overseas. 

Our genial head Receiving Clerk, 
“Louie” Dodge, is making his second 
matrimonial cruise next month and inci- 
dentally his first cruise on the “Great 
White Fleet”. Hope both ventures are 
successful. 

The pilfering of shoes on Boston 
steamers seems to have been successfully 
combatted. The motto now is “Buy 
your own or go Barefooted”’. 

We regret very much to announce the 
death in Porto Rico of the father of 
Mr. Damian Romero, Spanish trans- 
lator at Boston. 

Mr. Harloe had breakfast with the 
boss May 4th. Mr. Schroeder says he’d 
much prefer dinner with him next time 
account of loss of sleep through earlier 
rising to meet the “midnight” from New 
York. 


Peelings 


THE CRAP SHOOTER’S SONG 


Baby needs some shoes, 

And mother needs a dress, 

I never, never lose; 

Gallopin’ dominoes, do your best. 


Five’s my point; let’s play, 

Roll one, roll two, come five, 

There it is, let it play; 

Gallopin’ dominoes, you're sure alive. 


Seven, seven, come eleven, 

How I trust those things so light, 
Eight’s my point, not seven; 
Gallopin’ dominoes, treat me right. 


I'll roll a four, five or six, 

Tl roll them as you say, 

If nobody has any kicks; 

Gallopin’ dominoes, what you say? 


Six my point, it can’t be so, 

Gallopin’ dominoes, don’t you crap, 
Please don’t, please don’t, bo’; 

Gallopin’ dominoes, you went and crapped! 


Baby needs some shoes, 

And mother needs a dress, 

I always, always lose; 

Gallopin’ dominoes don’t do their best. 
—Castilla. 


A vulgar beast, the elephant; 

He makes enormous meals on 

Loathsome peanuts in their shells, 

And bananas with their peels on. 
—The New Yorker. 


A fish dealer had a new sign hung 
—FRESH FISH FOR SALE HERE. 
“Why does it say ‘here’? asked a cus- 
tomer. “Isn’t that taken for granted 


when this is a fish store?” 

“You’re probably right,” said the 
dealer, and he had the word crossed out. 

“And why does it say ‘for sale?’” his 
questioner persisted. ‘‘Naturally the fish 
would be for sale in a store.” 

Obligingly the dealer had those two 
words crossed out also, leaving but two 
words on the sign—FRESH FISH. Just 
then another customer said,—‘Why does 
your sign read FRESH FISH? You'd 
hardly advertise stale ones.” 

When the word FISH was finally 
standing alone a passerby called out, 
“Anybody would know it was a fish store 
by the smell!” 

So the dealer took down the sign. 


BORN—To Mr. and Mrs. Abbott J. 
Hayes of Port Arthur, Texas, on Thurs- 
day, a fine baby girl. 

Give us an order. Free Delivery. 
Abbeville Bakery. Phone 197. 
(Notice in Abbeville, La., Newspaper.) 


“A married couple were having a 
row. ‘Ach,’ sighed the old woman, ‘I 
vish I vas in Heaven, so I do.’ ‘And I,’ 
said the old man, ‘I vish I vas in a beer 
garden.’ 

“ ‘Ach, ja,’ said she, ‘always you try 
to pick out the best for yourself.’ ” 


“Tt was because of her past that I 
didn’t marry Helen.” 
“What’s the matter with her past?” 
Od ] 1? 
00 long! 
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